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CLEVELAND DECISION 


Victory for Brotherhood and Labor Movement 


Judge Phillips. 


Throughout a very long, tedious and 
stronglf contested trial I have given this 
^efhe closest attention and the best 
^aideration of which I have been^capa- 
We and I have reached a conclusion that 
la ^tlrely satisfactory to my own “Ihd, 
but it must be disappointing to one side 
of this case. I have not allowed myself 
to be concerned at all with the merits or 
demerits of the factional contention with- 
In this brotherhood. That is something 
that I have no right to consider. My whole 
duty in the case is to determine 
gome facts, some contested facts 
from the evidence, and then to ap- 
ply to the ascertained facts the law as 
I understand it. And with the conse- 
quences of a right decision of the case 
the court must not be concerned; but all 
parties to a lawsuit ought to be satisfied 
when their contention has been deter- 
mined according to the laws by which 
their relations are to be governed. I 
think the safety of our people, the main- 
tenance of society and the welfare of the 
public must depend very largely upon the 
faithfulness and fidelity with which the 
courts adhere to the constitution and the 
laws, notwithstanding a good deal that 
is said to the contrary in these degener- 
rate times. 

Now, the adoption of a constitution by 
this brotherhood brought these electrical 
wage workers into a contractural relation, 
and it did more; it created an organiza- 
tion— a composite body that had an en- 
tity for a particular purpose, and that 
was 10 be continued by a succession of 
members. This combination of men, and 
their successors, was to be organized, and 
was to act, as a body; it was to raise and 
to expend funds; it was to have author- 
it was to be governed by rules. 
} to have officers to enforce its 
manage its affairs. 


This constitution, like any other con- 
stitution, became the fundamental law of 
the organization, for its government and 
for the conduct of its affairs. The organi- 
zation, and its officers and official bodies, 
have such powers as are therein express- 
ly conferred, plus such implied powers 
as are reasonably necessary for the ex- 
ercise of those expressed and all are 
bound by such restrictions and limita- 
tions as the constitution contains. And 
both as to what is expressed and as to 
what is implied, the constitution should 
be construed with a view to carrying out 
the evident purpose of the organization; 
and where its provisions are susceptible 
of different Interpretations, that which 
will carry out the purposes of the organi- 
zation should be preferred. 

This constitution is, in many respects, 
scant in its provisions, and not clear in 
expression. 

The first question to be considered and 
determined is as to the validity or inva- 
lidity of the special convention, held at 
St. Louis, in September, 1908. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers is composed of local 
unions; and so far as its governmental 
machinery is concerned, these local 
union are its constituent units. 

Upon some questions these local unions 
are the ultimate authority; and their deci- 
sion is to be expressed by a vote, taken 
by what is called a referendum method. 

The constitution provides for regular 
quadrennial conventions; and it pro- 
vides that “special conventions*’ may be 
called. These conventions are to be 
composed of delegates apportioned among 
the locals according to their numerical 
membership, and to be elected by the re- 
spective locals. 

Under the constitution the initial step 
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for a special convention is the presenta- 
tion of motions from five local unions in 
good standing, asking for such conven- 
tion. The grand secretary is then to 
submit this application to a referendum 
vote of all the locals. The action of each 
local is to be determined by a two-thirds 
vote of its members; and if two-thirds of 
the locals , voting, each having only one 
vote, are in favor of such convention, it 
is to be called by the grand secretary. 

These are not very clear provisions of 
the constitution; but, from an examina- 
tion of the entire instrument, I think 
what I have stated is the order provid- 
ed by the constitution, expressly, and by 
inference from expressed provisions. 

In the latter part of February, 1908, 
five local unions filed with the grand sec- 
retary applications for a special conven- 
tion; and in the early part of March, fol- 
lowing, application from more than one 
hundred locals — the so-called ‘‘Daven- 
port Circular” — were filed, in the office 
of the grand officers. 

These, if they come to the knowledge 
of the grand secretary, as they certainly 
did, more than satisfied the Initial re- 
quirement, and made it the duty of the 
grand secretary to submit the matter to 
a referendum vote. He refused to do 
this; and, after a good deal of contro- 
versy and correspondence, the grand pres- 
ident decided that the applications were 
unconstitutional, and did not warrant a 
submission to a referendum. This, I 
think, the grand president had the power 
to do; and his decision, whether right or 
wrong, if free from fraud and collusion, 
ended the pending demand for a special 
convention; subject, however, to the 
right of appeal to the executive board. 

This decision of the grand president, 
whether right or wrong, being within 
the constitutional power, was binding 
upon all concerned, unless, and until, re- 
versed and annulled by the action of the 
executive board upon appeal from his 
decision to that board. 

The grand secretary declined and re- 
fused to submit the application for a 
convention to a referendum; and on the 
third of June local No. 1, at St. Louis, 
submitted the matter to a referendum 
Vote of all the locals and it is claimed, 
in argument, that the default of the 
grand secretary to discharge his official 
duty in this regard authorized any local 
to make the submission in his stead. 

But the authorized and binding deci- 
sion of the grand president, that the ap- 
plications for a special convention were 
illegal and invalid, relieved the grand 
secretary from what would otherwise be 
his duty to submit the applications for a 
special convention to a referendum vote. 
It not only relieved him from such duty, 
but it deprived him of authority to_ sub- 
mit the call to a referendum. 

If, by reason of the decision of the 


grand president, there was neither obli- 
gation nor authority of the grand secre- 
tary to submit the call to a referendum, 
it must follow that he was not derelict, 
or in default; and it would also follow 
that the right or a local to submit the 
call could not grow out of any official 
dereliction. It was simply not the duty 
or the right of anybody to make such 
submission while the decision of the 
grand president remained in force. 

The application for a convention, hav- 
ing been pronounced unconstitutional by 
the grand president, were thereby dis- 
posed of, and could no longer be said to 
constitute the initial step for the call- 
ing of a convention, unless reanimated by 
an effectual appeal from the decision of 
the grand president to the executive 
board. 

If I have reasoned rightly, the refer- 
endum issued by local No. 1 was wholly 
unauthorized, and, therefore, wholly in- 
operative to authorize the referendum 
vote that was in fact had in pursuance 
thereof. And it would have been just 
the same if the grand secretary had re- 
ferred that matter to a vote of the lo- 
cals. He had no authority to do it. His 
authority was intercepted by the deci- 
sion of the grand president. If he would 
have had no right to do it, no authority 
to do it, much less would some local have 
the right to do it upon the pretext, which 
would be a mere pretext then, that the 
grand secretary was derelict in the per- 
formance of his official duty. 

On the 15th of July the executive board 
met in joint session, in Springfield, pur- 
suant to the call of the grand president. 

It is claimed that the said decision of 
the grand president was appealed to the 
executive board, and was by it consid- 
ered at this session, and that his deci- 
sion was reversed. If there was such ap- 
peal, and if there was such reversal, it 
then became the duty of the grand sec- 
retary to submit the application for a 
special convention to a referendum vote 
of the locals. This the grand secretary 
declined and refused to do. 

In such state of the proceedings — that 
is, if there was an effectual appeal, and 
if the decision of the grand president 
was reversed by the board — I have no 
doubt it would be the right of any local 
union then to submit the matter to a 
referendum, because of the dereliction of 
the grand secretary. But this was not 
done. 

It is claimed, however, that the action 
of the board had the effect to validate 
and adopt the submission theretofore 
made by local No. 1, and the referendum 
had thereon. 

Just what was in fact done by the ex* 
ecutive board, and there legal effect 
thereof, are difficult questions iri* this 
case. 

It is clear that there was* no forma 
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was appealed W understood it; 
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the executive board it. This 

think executive board, for 
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This 

finally do was to call a conventio . 
fhink that is clear from the record of 
IhP nroceedings of the board relating to 
lhat ^matter. This is what the members 
of the board understood they had done, 
when, after their adjournment they un- 
dertook to undo what they had done. I 
think that they and everybody under- 
stood that that is what they had done^- 
that ia they had considered the propriety 
of having a convention, and they had 
called a convention. 

Neither of these matters was within its 
constitutional authority. Nmther of 
these matters was appealed to the board; 
and neither could be so appealed. 

It must be kept in mind that the thing 
that authorizes a special convention, un- 
der this constitution, is not the five peti- 
tions, nor any number of petitions; not 
the action of the grand president, or of 
the grand secretary, or of the executive 
board, but the referendum vote of the lo- 
cal unions. Only the decisions of the lo- 
cals, expressed by a two-thirds vote, can 
authorize a special convention. The in- 
itial application, and the submission 
thereof to a referendum, by the grand 
secretary, are simply the methods to be 
employed to get an expression from the 
locals. 

If, by any strength of liberal interpre- 
tation, we may treat the calling of a con- 
vention by the executive board as, in ef- 
fect. a reversal of the decision of the 
grand president, we come, then, to the 
question as to whether the action of the 
board had the effect to validate and 
adopt the submission theretofore made 
by local No. 1, and the referendum had 
thereon. 

It is clear, from the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the executive board, that the 
board did not, in terms, adopt, or attempt 
t*^^dopt and ratify, that submission and 

g^endum. 

the board could not adopt and 


ratify that referendum, for these rea- 
sons: 

1. The executive board had no consti- 
tutional jurisdiction of that matter. The 
constitution confers no such power upon it. 

2. In what the board did it did not 
adopt the place that had been specified 
in the referendum vote taken by local 
No. 1. I think that, looking to the pro- 
visions of the constitution with reference 
to that subject, to the subject of the place 
where a convention may be held — I think 
that, when a place has been fixed by a 
referendum vote, that that becomes a 
material part of the submission and of the 
referendum. It certainly is not within 
the power of the executive board to 
change it. This vote was sent out by 
local No. 1, designating Springfield as the 
place, and the 27th of July as the time, 
for the special convention. The locals 
voting on that referendum voted with 
reference to that place and that time. 
Non constat, that they would have voted 
in favor of a convention if some other 
place were designated and some other 
time fixed. 

3. The executive board did not adopt 
the time that was fixed by the referen- 
dum vote. What I have said as to the 
place is applicable to that. So that they 
did not, in any sense, adopt what had 
been done under the referendum vote, 
taken at the instance of local No. 1. 

4. The fourth reason why the board 
could not adopt and ratify this submission 
and referendum is that the action of local 
No. 1 in sending out this referendum, be- 
ing a nullity when it was taken, could not 
give validity by an unauthorized adoption 
oi it if the Executive Board had sought 
to adopt it. The adoption of an 
error does not cure the error. It 
seems to me very clear that the proposi- 
tion is not tenable that the executive 
board adopted and ratified the referen- 
dum taken by local No. 1. It was not 
.susceptible of ratification. It was invalid, 
ab Initio, and could not be given validity 
by the action of the executive board ta- 
ken out of time — certainly not when the 
executive board had no constitutional ju- 
risdiction of that matter. 

I think it very doubtful, indeed, wheth- 
er, if that referendum had been taken by 
the grand secretary, and taken while the 
decision of the grand president was in 
force — ^I think it very doubtful whether 
the referendum so taken could have been 
ratified and adopted by the executive 
board. The constitution contemplates a 
submission and a referendum, after it has 
been found that it is authorized by the 
proper number of valid applications for 
it. This referendum was taken before 
that was determined. 

Holding, as I do, that the convention 
was unauthorized and invalid. It must 
follow that its action w’as a nullity, and I 
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need not consider that feature of the 
case. I will say, however, without dis- 
cussing it, that if the delegates assem- 
bled at St. Louis had constituted a valid 
special convention, I do not think their 
attempted change of grand officers of the 
brotherhood was authorized, nor was it 
operative to effect a change of dynasty 
in the Brotherhood. 

It follows that there will be a decree, 
as between these contending factions, in 
favor of the McNulty faction, as it is 
termed. 

That leaves the issue as to the Guard- 
ian Bank yet to be determined, and be- 
fore I speak of that I want to say a few 
words outside of the decision In this 
case, and constituting no part whatever 
of the decision. 

I have been a good deal interested in a 
view of this situation that I have not 
dealt with officially — I have no right to 
deal with it officially — and that is the 
consequences to this brotherhood of this 
rupture in its membership. This deci- 
sion deals with only a fund that belongs 
to the brotherhood, I have decided which 
of those factions is in the rightful con- 
trol of the organization and is the 
rightful custodian of this fund. Of 
course, the other faction is not 
rightfully in control of the organi- 
zation, and has no right to control 
this fund. In other words, one faction 
constitutes the real government of this 
brotherhood and the other faction is but 
a pretended government of it. But that 
is decided only for the one purpose — so 
far as it may effect the control and dis- 
position of this fund. These factions 
may continue. The adherents of each 
faction may continue to adhere to the 
separate factions. It is possible that they 
may again be united into one brother- 
hood, under one organization and one of- 
ficial control. I don't know what may 
now be the status of the members who 
have been the adherents of the Reid 
faction. It may be they are all suspend- 
ed. They have been paying dues, doubt- 
less, to the faction that they are co-oper- 
ating with, and have paid none to the 
other faction; and to be reinstated in the 
other faction by payment of arrearages 
would be a burden upon them. These 
factions ought to be united. There ought 
to be but one organization. In my judg- 
ment, after long and careful considera- 
tion of the matter — in my judgment, the 
McNulty faction is the real, legally au- 
thorized representative of this entire 
brotherhood. I don't know anything 
about the merits or demerits of the con- 
troversies that have broken up this or- 
ganization into two factions. It is very 
likely there is fault on both sides. I 
don’t know anything about that. But 
sure I am, if it can be done, that it would 
be better for the whole brotherhood, all 
these wage workers, if they could again 


be united under one government and into 
one society. I think the faction repre- 
sented by Mr. McNulty and others can 
very well afford to be extremely liberal 
and fair in any effort that may be made 
to re-unite these factions. 

Now, here is a fund of about thirteen 
or fourteen thousand dollars, part of what 
was deposited with the Guardian Bank, 
that has been paid out by the Guardian 
Bank to the Reid faction, which, if I am 
right in what I have decided here, was 
not entitled to receive it. If that pay- 
ment was unauthorized, it may be that 
the bank is liable now to pay that over 
again to the other faction. I don’t know 
how that is, I haven’t considered that 
phase of the case. That fund, this whole 
fund, was created by contributions from 
all the brotherhood — those who are ad- 
herents of the McNulty faction and 
those who were adherents of the Reid 
faction, at the time of the rupture. They 
all contributed to it; and the only way 
which they can all get any benefit from 
it is to be re-united into one organiza- 
tion. 

Now, if the McNulty faction is to con- 
trol this fund, partly contributed by the 
other faction — I make it as a suggestion 
— that faction can well afford to be ex- 
tremely fair and liberal in the matter of 
terms of reconciliation. It may be — I 
know nothing at all about it; I haven’t 
inquired into it — that these funds that 
have been drawn from the Guardian Bank 
have been properly and wisely expended, 
for the benefit of the brotherhood that 
adheres to the Reid faction. It may be 
that such part of this fund has not been 
squandered. Sure it is the bank hasn’t 
squandered it. The bank is not retain- 
ing it. It has paid it out in good faith; 
and it may be that it has been appro- 
priated and used practically for the bene- 
fit of the people it was originally intend- 
ed for. Some of it, I understand from 
what was said at the trial, was expended 
for the benefit of those adhering to the 
McNulty faction. 

Now, I have made these suggestions. 
They are entirely gratuitous. I have 
made them in the hope that they may 
be helpful if any effort is made to re- 
unite these factions. 

Now, as to the issues of the Guardian 
Bank: I don’t know just what the issues 
are. I haven’t looked at the pleadings 
with regard to that. I have left that out 
of consideration in the trial so far. In 
thinking about it, it occurs to me that it 
may be very likely that an account will 
have to be taken as to what has been 
done with that fund that was paid over 
by the band, so as to find out how much 
of it, if any, has been applied in such 
way that neither of these factions is en- 
titled to have it paid over again by the 
bank. And it may be that it will be de- 
termined that the bank is under no obli- 
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V oart of it to the case until the next term. I would like 
to pay over again any P dispose of the whole case now, if it 

f^er faction. I dont That if can be done at this trial; but, if there is 

be; but I want to nation of any probability of parties being able to 

have to go into an in adjust that matter without trial, the con- 
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ft trial and If counsel con- to a master.- 
bank, without i » , . ^j^^t may be Judge Phillips later absolved the bank 

^Lible^ I'^will continue tha t branch of from repayin g the money. 

Common Sense Applied to the Sherman Act 

By SAMUEL COMBERS 


Lawyers have talked for days and 
weeks in various courts on the Sherman 
act books have been written about it, 
long decisions have been handed down 
from the courts regarding its provisions, 
Congress and Congressional committees 
have debated the act and gone into print 
in the Congressional Record and other 
public documents over it to the extent of 
thousands of pages, and times without 
number tens of thousands of newspapers 
have quoted from it, commented on it, 
guessed at its meaning, and taken sides 
upon it. The United States Supreme 
Court has divined its intent to be restrlc- 
tion of “unreasonable” restraint, certain 
big trusts have decided to dissolve and re- 
associate in such manner as to avoid pen- 
alties under it, but the sum and substance 
of all the destructive effects of the act 
is today borne alone by organized labor. 
Why? Is it because organized labor is 
named, particularized, selected and sepa- 
rated by the terms of the act as the one 
foremost, heinous, unmistakable and dan- 
gerous monopoly in the nation, or is it 
for other reasons? 

We challenge the judgment of the in- 
telligent layman’s mind on the act as it 
stands. Let it be read, section by sec- 
tion, by the average citizen, a man with- 
out prejudice, unburdened by over-learn- 
ing, indifferent to its hearing on private 
iniefests, his mind unclogged by legal 
precedent, his intention being to take its 
words in their common meaning and to 
make the discriminations implied in its 
terms. 

What would be the leading discrimina- 
tion to occur to such a citizen’s mind? 
Would it not be that the act was meant 
to apply to monopolists of “any part of 
trade or commerce,” to combinations of 
traders and commercial men “in restraint 
of trade or compaerce,” to contracts or 
wn^spiracies on the part of men engaged 
# ^me form in the buying or selling or 
Rv^^^porting of material commodities? 


“Restraint of trade?” Why, the church- 
es are engaged, with hardly an exception, 
in actively restraining and in every way 
discountennancing trade in certain com- 
modities, transactions which are legal and 
which yield an enormous revenue to mu- 
nicipal, State and Federal governments. 
Trade, of itself, has in this particular no 
sanctity. A Supreme Court representing 
liquor and cigar dealers might, if led by 
the mere phraseology of the Sherman 
act, level an injunction paper at every 
minister in the land who should advise 
his congregation to boycott the products 
of these trades. And a compliant Presi- 
dent might thereupon approve. “There 
must be no favored classes in this coun- 
try.’’ 

Workmen’s unions are not a class of 
of traders. They are as distinct from 
traders as are the churches. “Class” 
must necessarily, when used in the law 
with clearness, apply to similars in func- 
tion. The function of wage workers in 
nowise extends to commercial dealings in 
commodities. Labor unions do not employ 
capital; trusts, combinations of traders, 
commercial firms, employ capital. Labor 
unions declare no dividends; they trans- 
port no goods; they possess no manufac- 
turing or other productive or distributive 
establishments; they issue no stocks 
or bonds. They cannot enter the mar- 
kets to monopolize, conspire, or combine. 
As a matter of fact, neither the unions 
nor their members in their united activi- 
ties ever restrain trade. They but deviate 
it. With increasing wages, they promote 
it. 

The trade unionists would therefore 
not be a privileged class if exempted 
from the provisions of the Serman act. 
Vegetarians boycott meat; they have that 
right. Abstainers boycott alcohol; they 
have that right. Tenants boycott unsan- 
itary houses, to the injury of their land- 
lords; they have that right. Moralists 
boycott the decadent theater; they have 
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that right. So, with equal right, in de- 
fense of society, union wage workers 
have a moral right — and ought to exer- 
cise the legal right — to boycott the prod- 
ucts of employers who would degrade the 
American standard of living. We sub- 
mit to the judgment of the average citi- 
zen that in doing so they are not to be 
classified with the trusts that monopolize 
natural resources, contract to reduce pro- 
duction, conspire to raise prices and com- 
bine to restrain trade. 

Common sense, we declare, revolts at 


the proposal to confound the proceedings 
of the unions, the guardians of labor, with 
the processes of the avaricious plutocracy 
that manipulates markets, finance and 
sometimes the law. 

The appeal is now to the Congress of 
the United States. It 1s an appeal to 
common sense, and we should not be dis- 
appointed. But if the men in control of 
that law-making tribunal shall fail in 
their duty, we shall appeal to the people, 
the referendum, the Supreme Court of 
Common Sense. 


The New Slavery in the United States 


Louis D. Brandeis is one of the promi- 
nent men of the country who ten years 
ago saw in the trusts a promise of iin- 
creased national efficiency and in the 
character of the men at the head of a 
at least some of the leading trusts some 
guaranty of an enlightened management 
and a consequent diffusion of trust profits 
to small business and the laboring class- 
es. Mr. Brandeis, in the light of the de- 
velopments in the trusts since that time, 
has entirely changed his views. He is 
today telling what those developments 
are. He has closely watched them con- 
tinually. He has the statistics regarding 
them, the laws bearing on them, the poli- 
cies the trusts have followed and their 
Wall street history, all at his command 
in detail. He has recently, on a number 
of occasions, appeared before the public 
and stated the case of the people against 
the trusts. His chief illustration is the 
steel trust. 

What is most interesting to our read- 
ers in Mr. Brandeis’ statements is the 
fact that he independently has ascer- 
tained that the charges of the trade 
unions against the steel trust in regard 
to its labor policy are true. His findings 
in other respects also are important to 
union men, for they are American citi- 
zens, active in preserving American in- 
stitutions. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has reaped in ten years |650,000,- 
000 beyond “a very generous return on 
its actual capital.” In its formation, 
among its other enormous expenditures 
to obtain a mastery of the industry, it 
paid Andrew Carnegie, for property rep- 
resenting $80,000,000 of true value, some- 
what more than $400,000,000 — four-fifths 
water. 

In a crowded meeting in the large hau 
of the Ethical Culture 'Society, February 
3, Mr. Brandeis, when he came in his ad- 
dress to the labor situation in the Steel 
Corporation, said, as reported in one of 
the daily newspapers: 

“The report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, just issued, shows 
that fully one-fourth of the employes in 
the steel industry work seven days In 


the week and twelve hours a day; an- 
other fourth, twelve hours a day for six 
days a week. Twenty years ago the 
workers in the steel industry might have 
enjoyed high wages, but today the num- 
ber of skiled workmen has been reduced 
and the wages of skilled workmen like- 
wise. Two-thirds of the steel workers 
are unskilled. 

“The Associated Charities of Pitts- 
burg,’ ’he went on, “recently determined 
by actual investigation what it costs for 
a family consisting of husband, wife and 
three children not to live on, but barely 
to subsist. If the common laborers in 
the steel industry were to work twelve 
hours a day for 365 days a year, they 
would be unable to earn even that mini- 
mum amount; they would fall just $1.50 
short of tuat bare subsistence wage. 

Of course, it is physically impossible 
for any man to work twelve hours a day 
for 365 days. Moreover, there are only 
two holidays in the steel industry — 
Christmas and the Fourth of July — and 
in the shriveling heat of blast furnaces 
even those holidays are denied. Think 
of that situation side by side with the 
enormous profits taken from the Ameri- 
can people to be distributed among stock- 
holders of the Steel Trust! 


“It is a life so Inhuman as to make 
our former negro slavery infinitely pref- 
erable, for the master owned the slave 
and tried to keep his property in work- 
ing order for his own interest. The Steel 
Trust, on the other hand, looks on its 
slaves as something to be worked out and 
thrown aside. The result is physical and 
moral degeneracy — work, work, work, 
without recreation or any possibility of 
relief save that which dissipation brings. 
The men coming out of these steel mills 
move on pay day straight to the bar 
room. Think what such men transmit as 
a physical and moral heritage to their 
children, and think of our American cit- 
izenship for men who live under such 
conditions. 

“There is only one explanation: Thlii 
great Corporation, which explifies the 
power of combination, and in cofinectioh 
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.*y, which combination has bee 3 
with first business to pre- 

fled, has made its .. employes 

® combination among it work- 

^ sought to procure decent worn 

,-beD they sougni 10 p conditions. It 

nut through immense pow- 

pnduVance one strike after an- 

^,3 of secret service, a 

trust railroads and on the other 

powers 0^ ncial interests; against 
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workingman. 

-It has instanced as one of 
,o ts employes its pension system but 
his is only another system by which it 
HPorives the worker of his just due. 
whing is so everpresent in the work 
ei?s mind as the fear of old age and hm 
eHmination from business thereby. Un- 
hpV the pension system every one who 

remains with the corporation inay look 

forward to getting a pension, but he has 
no right to it. It is absolutely in the 
discretion of the directors whether or not 
hp shall get it, or if it shall be with- 
drawn evin after it has been granted, 
anything that may in their opinion indi- 
cate that the worker is not loyal or 
working for the Interests of the corpora- 
tion, as they interpret them, will result 
in loss of pension. 


scribed for stock; but in 1908 only a few 
more than 5,000 were left — all the rest 
had been obliged to let their subscriptions 
lapse, the survivors thus reaping the 
shares of their fallen brothers. 

“Mr. Brandeis declared that while the 
Steel Trust was the most conspicuous, 
the same despotic policy is common to 
other great corporations. 

“Must not this mean that the Ameri- 
can who is brought up with the idea of 
political liberty surrender what every 
citizen deems far more important, his in- 
dustrial liberty? Can this contradiction 
— our grand political liberty and this in- 
dustrial slavery — long co-exist? Either 
political liberty will be extinguished or 
industrial liberty must be restored. 

“The real cause that is disturbing busi- 
ness today is not the uncertainty as to 
the interpretation of ‘unreasonable’ re- 
straint of trade; it is this social unrest 
of our people i n this struggle with which 
none in our history save the Revolution 
and the Civil War can be compared.” 

After Mr. Brandeis’ address before the 
Ethical Society, written questions were 
sent up to him from his hearers, in reply- 
ing to which he occupied a full hour. One 
of. them was: “Have you any data for 

forming judgment as to what might hap- 
pen to you were you, as John Smith, or- 
ganizer of the American Federation of La- 
bor, to deliver this address at McKee’s 
Rocks, Pa.?“ The question brought out 
an appreciative laugh. 


“Here you have a corporation that has 
made its cardinal principle of action that 
its employes must be absolutely subject 
to its will. It is treason for an employe 
to participate with other employes for 
combination. In this corporation, and in 
other corporations, there is growing up 
under the guise of welfare work and ef- 
forts for more humane conditions for la- 
bor a system which robs the laborer of 
that little liberty he should have. It is 
a condition which explains with peculiar 
force the term ironmaster. 


“The profit sharing system, too, Mr. 
Brandeis said, in that it is extended only 
to the Superintendents and Assistant Su- 
perintendents, but not to the workmen, 
is simply a goad to drive the Superin- 
tendents to speed up the already over- 
worked laborers. Equally hollow, he said, 
Is the uenefit alleged to lie in the trust’s 
policy of allowing its employes to sub- 
scribe for shares of stock and get $25 on 
each share, provided they have remained 
in the corporation’s employ five years, 
and been found loyal and deserving; un- 
der that system, they also receive their 
pro rata of the shares of stock which 
other employes subscribed for, but on 
they could not keep up payments. 
03, he said, 26,000 employes so sub- 


The effect of the studies of the num- 
bers of men and women — the social work- 
ers, trade unionists, Government bureau 
agents, and independent investigators 
like Mr. Brandeis — who are making clear 
to the country the social situation result- 
ing from the Steel Trust, is but just be- 
ginning to be felt. 

Only so recently as three years ago,, 
when the American Federation of Labor 
supported the trade unions represented in 
the steel industry in protesting against 
the trust's processes of eliminating the' 
unions and enslaving its employes, the 
conservative professed to see in the- 
movement nothing more than the agita- 
tion of irresponsible disturbers of the 
peace. The country will tolerate no such 
pooh-poohing of the matter now. A ques- 
tion than which few could be more seri- 
ous confronts our people as they see the 
truth in the alarm sounded by the union 
workers long before the general public 
was awakened to the menace of the Steel 
Trust’s methods. The trade unionists 
were right in all their charges against 
the trust. It is a tyranny, to be strug- 
gled against at once and abolished as 
soon as possible. Let all men of courage 
and American principle join in the fight* 
— American Federationist. 
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The Wage Earners and the Employers 

By JOHN MITCHELL 


The typical American employer, in ex- 
ercising the common sense and business 
sagacity required in successful manage- 
ment and in achieving a desired reputa- 
tion for fair-mindedness, avoids placing 
himself among those disputatious irre- 
concilabies, the exceptions in his class, 
who refuse to recognize that their extreme 
anti-union views are out of date. Conse- 
quently, as the organization of labor has 
developed in this country, the bulk of the 
employers in one occupation after an- 
other have openly accepted the trade 
union as one of the inevitable modern 
institutions — one which is an outcome of 
the new industrial conditions, a necessary 
creation and refuge of the wageworkers, 
a legitimate order and body within our 
republic, covering . a social territory ly- 
ing beyond the dictatorship of employing 
capital. The closing of that period in 
our industrial history in which the trade 
unions might possibly have been regarded 
by conservative employers as yet await- 
ing honorable standing with other recog- 
nized beneficent institutions ought to have 
been regarded by even them as arrived at 
the day that President Taft said: “Time 

was when everybody who employed labor 
was opposed to the labor unions; when 
it was regarded as a menace. That time, 
I am glad to say, has largely passed away, 
and the man today who objects to the or- 
ganization of labor should be relegated to 
the last century/* 

Granted, President Taft did not ex- 
plicitly set the seal of his approval on 
every feature that the trade union re- 
gards as essential to its functions. Nor 
do employers who recognize organized 
labor uniformly acquiesce with good 
grace in every union regulation, but tak- 
ing broad views of life and of the per- 
plexities in the general industrial situa- 
tion, they have learned that on the whole 
the union brings both to the employing 
and the working classes, as well as to 
the nation, results immeasurably better 
than the chaos of the labor market, the 
defenselessness of the wageworkers, and 
the silencing of the voice of oppressed 
labor where the masses are unorganized. 

Granted, also, that in general the in- 
dustrial peace which exists between or- 
ganized wage workers and their employ- 
ers is recognized by both sides as really 
a phase of economic conflict; it is a truce, 
possible, of indefinite duration, in which 
each has learned to respect the other. 
On both sides are men. Neither knows 
despot or serf. Both are included, to the 
extent of their trade contracts, in a wage- 
market democracy. The mutual attitude 
is far from indicating social ill-health. 
Both sides gain in the discipline conse- 
quent on learning through strife the wis- 


dom of conciliation on seeing facts as 
shown on the other side of the shield, 
and on hearkening on occasions to warn- 
ings in public opinion. The mental ho- 
rizon of both employer and employe in 
that situation becomes sufficiently wide 
to permit of a clear survey of all the 
body of facts for and against either party. 
The organized wage-earners and the or- 
ganized employers may agree upon re- 
garding each other as on different sides 
of the labor market, even, to an extent, 
as rivals in dividing the wealth they to- 
gether produce, but they may yet have 
wisdom enough to stop short of declar- 
ing each other social enemies and show- 
ing themselves animated with the bit- 
terness of a mutual hate or bent on ex- 
terminating each other’s organizations. 

Not in a spirit of rancor and recrimina- 
tion would a congress of American em- 
ployers and employes meet today if it 
were truly representative — if, for exam- 
ple, it were composed of one wage-earn- 
ing delegate from each of the railroad 
brotherhoods and one employer delegate 
from among the railroad managers clos- 
est to each of these and also one dele- 
gate from each of the 115 international 
unions in the American Federation of 
Labor and one from the employers of 
each corresponding occupation. Such a 
congress might reasonably be expected 
to exhibit to the world a wealth of in- 
structive experience, a healthy breadth 
of view and manly toleration, a habit of 
self-control, a desire for a clear under- 
standing of the differences in principle 
between the two great human elements 
in industry. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings of such a deliberative body it 
is certain the labor delegates would act 
under a sense of their grave responsi- 
bilities, while the extremists among the 
employers would be obliged, through the 
prevailing opinion in their own numbers, 
it can be believed, to drop from their 
case against unionism the sort of argu- 
ments certain radical attorneys and 
hasty tempered officials who speak for 
the few belated and contentious em- 
ployers’ associations nowadays rely up- 
on to mislead the public. 

What the latter can be truthfully 
charged with is narrowness, exaggera- 
tion in statement, lack of candor in argu- 
ment, impracticability, and withal short- 
sightedness. They ignore, or at least 
give slight weight to, the fundamental 
economic causes for trade union princi- 
ples and organization. They “harp on 
one string,” presenting repeatedly in 
various forms their one set of partisan 
pleadings as if they thereby exhausted 
the whole subject at issue. Their task 
of trying to demolish the unions they 
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-rry on in terms of heat and hat , 
^hich usually betray misrepresentaUo^. 
Sut worse for them, as * 

fhey fail to win their case 
public and they lose in their fight o 

^°Suppose that before a congress such 
as that we have imagined, a 
^at^were to make against one of the 
pmoloyers present the charges contained 
in ^the preceding paragraph. Could he 
substantiate them? Suppose 
make them against Mr. John Kirby, Jr., 
president of the National Association of 

Manufacturers? 

To begin, Mr. Kirby has sipally failed 
to defeat American unionism, which 
ciirely has been his purpose, other than 
fiUing the air with plaint and denuncia- 
Hon In one of his leaflets he expresses 
his desire to see the American Federa- 
Uon of Labor “as dead as a mackerek 
Tn his inaugural address in 1909 he said. 
-Todav the life of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is hanging by a thread. 
But the report for 1911 of the secretary 
of the Federation shows an increase of 
the year, the total— the largest yet 
nearly 200,000 in the paid-up membership 
reached— now being 1,756,000. In another 
leaflet Mr. Kirby announces: “Why, 

even the Canadian unions have repudi- 
ated the methods of the American Fede- 
ration of Labor,*’ quoting in confirma- 
tion a “Grand Council of Provincial 
Workingmen’* as deciding “in favor of 
cutting loose.’* But at the Atlanta con- 
vention, as usual, Canada was fully rep- 
resented, its delegates reporting unques- 
tioned loyalty to the international body. 
In other leaflets Mr. Kirby refers to 
the Buck’s Stove and Range Company’s 
contest with union labor as if it were 
to be as uncompromising as his own. 
But the company is today on friendly 
terms with all the unions. He mentions 
approvingly a recent attack by “the 
Knights of Labor” on the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. But at this showing 
of how hard pressed he must be for 
arguments, trade unionists merely smile 
and ask where those Knights are to be 
found. In another of Mr. Kirby’s leaflets, 
which contains his address on taking the 
presidency of the Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion in 1909, he quotes a magazine In 
calling attention to the fact that in 1906 
and 1907 the International Typographical 
T.'nion spent $3,000,000 on its eight-hour 
strike, the article saying, “they lost 
ground” in the first of these two years 
and in the second “threw into the same 
whirlpool” “with the dogged tenacity of 
a man who does not know he is de- 
feated,” the sum so expended. But that 
eight-hour strike was completely won. 
it began the International Typo- 
(l^hical Union had 46,000 members; it 
51.000. These have gotten back 


in increased wages since the strike was 
closed all the sums it cost the union, sev- 
eral time over, besides enjoying the 
marked reduction of the workday. In 
most of his leaflets Mr. Kirby, in un- 
measured terms, attacks the National 
Civic Federation. But that organization 
gives no indication of being enfeebled 
thereby. Mr. Kirby, in an address, took 
the side of the employers against the 
shirtwaist strikers, citing with approval 
the dictum, “The Waist and Dress Manu- 
facturers will never sign any union 
agreements.” But they did, the last one 
among them. Again, Mr. Kirby enume- 
rates the number of fights the Metal 
Trades Association claimed to have won 
over the International Association of 
Machinists. But, nevertheless, the union 
appeared at the Atlanta convention with 
671 representative votes, 50 more than it 
ever had before, indicating an Increase of 
nearly 20 per cent in its membership in 
the last year. Mr. Kirby seems to regard 
his favorite assertion relative to the pro- 
portion of union wage-workers to all the 
workers of this country as one of his 
strongest points, for he prints it at least 
a score of times in his addresses and 
leaflets. In his “Goal of the Labor 
Trust” he puts his figures thus: “The 

fact that a paltry 3^ per cent of the 
workingmen of this country, embracing 
the militant, discordant and disturbing 
element of society, should be permitted 
to dominate over industrial and com- 
mercial affairs as they have done is a 
disgrace to American business men and 
to American manhood.” But where is 
the industrial employer who is making 
believe that he has access to a labor 
market in which, as Mr. Kirby else- 
where puts his proposition, “3^ per cent 
of the workers” “coerce, intimidate and 
brutally persecute the other 96% per 
cent?” Mr. Kirby’s statements - of this 
kind — typical of the premises on which 
he makes his usual absurd deductions — 
could not arouse any interest among the 
employers in the congress we have imag- 
ined, practical men as they would be. 
The bituminous mine operators present 
would know full well that the proportion 
of union miners runs from 60 to 75 per 
cent of the whole number; and the em- 
ploying printers that more than 90 per 
cent of the available and competent com- 
positors are union; even the waist and 
shirt manufacturers, in proper season, 
are made aware that not even 3% per 
cent of their employes are then non- 
union. Mr. Kirby would in vain point 
out to his fellow employer delegates at 
the congress the millions of domestic 
servants, farm laborers, office clerks, and 
unorganized casual workers as playing 
any part in the industrial market In 
which they are commonly interested in 
obtaining their skilled * employes. On 
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these classes of workers the employers 
do not bestow a glance when choosing 
between union and non-union men, each 
for his particular industry. The mo- 
mentous fact to industrial employers is 
that the unions master their respective 
divisions of the labor market and hold 
the labor in them on sale collectively. 
The unionists also speak for the non- 
unionists, who are unable to voice their 
own demands, either before the public, 
the legislative bodies, or the employers. 

A minor point in the estimate of dele- 
gates to a mixed congress discussing 
economics, and yet a matter of some con- 
sideration among American gentlemen, 
might be made against Mr. Kirby should 
a labor delegate quote specimens of the 
billingsgate he habitually employes in his 
peppery ‘‘literature:’* “Loud-mouthed 
agitator and preacher of discontent;” 
yelpings of such men;*’ “labor dema- 
gogue;” “captured the Civic Federation, 
body, boots and breeches;” “no organiza- 
tion of men, not excepting the Ku-Klux- 
Klan, the Mafia, or the Black Hand So- 
ciety, has ever produced such a record 
of barbarism;” “fake union promoters;” 
“sinister threatenings of the labor trust;” 
“gab-fests;” “a fine bunch of reformers;” 
“a reverend demagogue’^ (Mr. Stelzle). It 
was such phraseology that brought from 
President-Emeritus Eliot of Harvard the 
suggestion, “Your words would carry 
greater weight with the American people 
if they were somewhat less intense.” 

Mr. Kirby would be asked to give names 
at once were he to assert before the 
congress we have imagined, what he has 
printed repeatedly in his association’s 
leaflets, that “a man prominent in labor 
circles,” said to him: “A labor union 

without violence is a joke,” and that “a 
president of a labor union” said to him: 
“The only way to make a boss give us 
what we want is to tie him up in knots 
and beat hell out of the sacbs who work 
with him.” He would also be compelled 
to face the challenge of Samuel Gompers 
to produce his proofs should he repeat his 
quotation attributing to Mr. Gompers the 
declaration on one occasion that he “is 
the master of a million minds.” Mr. 
Kirby could also be set right on the spot, 
were he to say, as in his leaflets, that 
“John Mitchell has expressed in the 
strongest language his contempt for the 
decisions of the courts and his refusal to 
obey them,” and that “Gompers, Mitchell 
and Morrison have openly defied the au^ 
thority” of “the supreme judicial tribu- 
nal.” As all men may know, the basis of 
these last assertions is the fact that or- 
ganized labor has asked for a decision by 
the highest court on certain decrees of 
a lower court, which may be in error. 
But all such talk by Mr. Kirby is recog- 
nized as mere campaign perversion and 
distortion. 


Mr. Kirby’s spirit, the tone of his ut- 
terances, his manner in expressing him- 
self, and the plane ot his argument, ail 
would fail to awaken favorable response 
in a gathering of serious men representa- 
tive of the two classes most closely in- 
terested in the social problems he has 
set out to solve in his fiery and dogmatic 
way. These men could not accept Mr. 
Kirby’s presentation of the economic 
question of trade unionism as either cor- 
rect or adequate. The traditional meth- 
ods of blind partisanship — which, chiefly, 
are to minimize the discussion of princi- 
ples. to avoid, if possible, agreement 
between disputants as to the fundamental 
points at issue, and with wrath and fury 
to make the most of any weaknesses 
which may, with even faint color of 
truth, be fastened upon to discredit the 
other side — these are Mr. Kirby’s sole 
methods. Fair minded and intelligent 
representatives of his own class, acting 
under obligations to their country, in- 
deed to civilized society, would promptly 
see through his trick of putting his ad- 
versaries in a false position, discount 
his assertion, take his measure as an 
unfair pleader and a poor prophet and 
look elsewhere for a worthy champion. 
Indeed, in the actual course of events, 
that is what has taken place. 

What, justly and logically, is the order 
of argument on the question of the trade 
union? 

Trade unionism is a natural conse- 
quence of the social conditions resulting 
from competition between wage-workers 
for employment. That is the primary, 
the basic, the comprehensive fact to be 
considered by every assemblage, every 
economic observer, every contestant on 
either side, when considering the ques- 
tion of organized labor. There is no 
other equally illuminating initial point 
for a discussion of the wage problem. 
That this is true is accepted as an in- 
disputable commonplace wherever men of 
affairs face men of labor in arranging 
terms for labor in the market. 

Mr. Kirby’s solution of the problem is 
that there must be no “interference with 
the natural law of supply and demand.” 
He would have the sellers of labor ever 
at the mercy of buyers, whereas the 
trade union would put sellers on an equal 
footing with the buyers. The depths of 
deprivation and despair to which the 
mass of wage-earners may be carried by 
unrestricted competition among them- 
selves for the boon of work has been 
illustrated the world over, times without 
number. The competing laborers have 
been tantalized with a vicious circle of 
inapplicable or self-destructive palliatives 
for the persistent fact of general com- 
petition and its baneful effects. “Be, 
thrifty” is a useless injunction either tO; 
the wage-earners out of .work or to those 
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^hose gains at best fail 
standard of living of civilized bein^. 
.‘Be competent.” “Be loyal to your em- 
n7overs“ “Be quiet.” ‘Distrust aglta- 
tors.” All such admonitions ® 

where been listened to and , J 

well-meaning, confiding, while 

trious laborers, to find at last 
each in certain conditions may have its 
Xe P^“dent conduct or wl®e se 
guidance, all together— as m the case 
of the industrious, patient, self-denying, 

but starving sewing '^o“®““^nrifet 
little in any overstocked wage market. 

When is the wage market oversto^ed? 
The answer is; Whenever ®^^®se-work- 
ers employer can tell him to be off if 
dissatisfied, there’s another man waiting 
fnr his job. That fact makes the em- 
llover the master. No individual in the 
mass of laborers can stand up ^ 
own terms in employment when another, 
his equal, or anything like it, will accept 
lower terms. Moreover, the employer 
himself, whatever his just or generous 
inclinations, is made to bend to the law 
of competition in labor when his rival 
reduces the cost of production through 
working his employes longer hours than 
lie would exact or for smaller wages 
than he would wish to pay. 

Who does not know these truths? Who 
can not see that in respect to the actual 
contact between the buyers and sellers 
of labor they are all-inclusive? Who has 
not seen them exemplified, on a small 
scale as between two village shops or on 
a vast scale in mine, or iron works, or 
railroad, employing thousands of work- 
men ? Who does not know that they have 
formed the riddle of economists, the vex- 
ation of philanthropists, the problem of 
problems for statesmen, the torture of 
toilsome wage-workers, the basis for the 
menace of social revolution? 


Trade unionists every day overcome 
Mr. Kirby’s “natural law of supply and de- 
mand” by a method equally natural. They 
refuse to sell their labor in competi- 
tion. From the proposition that they 
shall not do so fiow as corollaries the 
regulations by which the unionists fore- 


stall the buyers methods of overstocking 
or undermining the labor market. They 
justify their rules by the necessity of 
self-preservation for their union. Their 
organization is the instrument indispen- 
sable in^ attaining their purpose — a wel- 
fare of the working classes impossible in 
a state of competition. 

No congress of employers and em- 
ployed, if honestly setting out to face 
truth germane to their object, could 
possibly avoid debating this main prin- 
ciple of the labor question. They could 
never get away from it unanswered. All 
other phases of the subject are subsidi- 
ary to it. The character of the men in 
the labor movement, or of the men am- 
bitious to be the champions among or- 
ganized labor’s enemies, is not pertinent 
to it. In a parliament studying the labor 
problem, economics coming separately 
and first, the enforced competition of 
laborers must be the overshadowing mat- 
ter for consideration. But Mr. Kirby and 
his kind ignore it. 

Why Mr. Kirby is conducting a losing 
fight is plainly to be seen. He has not 
won with the working classes, for the 
reason that all hig arguments, when 
they come to the testing point, are but 
arguments for the restoration of compe- 
tition in the labor market, and that con- 
dition is intolerable because destructive 
to the workers. He has not won with 
the employing classes for several rea- 
sons. The wise and experienced among 
them, equally with the union men, re- 
gard the drift of his talk — has he any 
doctrines? — as antiquated, impractical, 
detrimental to society. A large propor- 
tion of them do not share his feelings of 
misery and pain when judging of the 
outcome of unionism. On the contrary, 
they pronounce for the unions. They 
would rather go with the union’s sym- 
pathizers — the churches, the women’s 
clubs, the lawmakers, the organizations 
that strive for industrial agreement, all 
of which in their turn Mr. Kirby has 
rabidly denounced — than the way Mr. 
Kirby has chosen, the way of ceaseless 
conflict, hard feeling, hysterical lamen- 
tation, and foredoomed defeat. 


THE CARPENTER. 


Unanswered Challenges. 

(By John B. Powell. 

The National Association of Manufact- 
urers and its organ, American Industries, 
have often been challenged to deny, in 
plain, unequivocal terms, the charge that 
its sole purpose is to wipe out of exist- 
ence every labor organization of the union 
class, in this country. The challenge 
stands unanswered. 

Will the American people note that 
l^t? 

:Here is another charge. 


Namely: That through their agencies 

I have been offered a price for the work 
of my pen in Labor’s field ten times 
greater than what Labor’s press have 
paid me for that work. 

The proviso was that I “advocate the 
aims, purposes and views of the associa- 
tion and its interests.” 

The proposition was turned over to at- 
torneys, one in New York City; two here. 

As anticipated, only cowardly silence ob- 
tains. 

For that I care not. I have not suffer- 
ed financially or in reputation as a writer. 

It is true I am not — never have been — 
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in any capacity whatever, a member of 
any labor union. Honorary membership 
is too often sought to gain personal or 
political friends or influence.. 

It is also true that had my pen been 
mild or silent in support of the wage 
earners' cause, it might have been more 
largely remunerated. But I believe — still 
believe — that cause was best served 
through organizations upholding the prin- 
ciples proclaimed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

It matters not when American Indus- 
tries first appeared as the National Asso- 
ciation's organ. It is enough that it was 
not the original mouthpiece of that body. 
The association's first president desired 
such a medium and financed the Indus- 
trial Independent with a relative by law 
as its actual manager. By their direc- 
tions many written and printed letters 
were sent from the paper's office to em- 
ployers and association members solicit- 
ing support of the venture. 

I have copies of these letters. One let- 
ter gave out the assurance that the pub- 
lication’s. endeavor would be to “cement 
a reciprocal relation, more binding in 
force, against the persistent demands for 
wages and working conditions of great 
disadvantage to profitable returns for 
(“for" was used) invested capital. 

Another contained the statement that 
there was a “necessity for a united effort 
to establish and maintain the supremacy 
of capital over labor and the laborer." 

A third was prepared for and sent only 
to Socialists and socialistic bodies, solicit- 
ing subscription and “discussive articles 
for the paper,’' a scheme which the re- 
cipients quickly discovereid and frowned 
upon. 

A St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer, though 
an association member, said, in answer, 
the proposition did not strike him 
“as legal and amicable to encourage in- 
asmuch as employes had as perfect a 
right to act in concert for their indus- 
trial interests as employers had for 
theirs." 

“That’s a damfool of a letter," the 
manager was heard to say. “Send a copy 
to Stillman (treasurer) and the original 
to Mr. Parry. It's = good to keep on file 
against the fellow." 

Here was a combination, a conspiracy 
and a boycott; and if I have correctly 
noted and remembered certain events 
which have transpired since that time, it 
may appear that the writer of the frank, 
fearless answer, has gained more friends 
than he lost by being dropped from mem- 
bership in and defamed, assailed and boy- 
cotted by the association for settling out 
of court a famous suit, the instigation of 
which he had no power to prevent. 

Many may recall that in several articles 
I used the italicized partion, quoted from 
thie second letter, to support the conten- 
tion that the National Association of Man- 


ufacturers and its allies formed a combi- 
nation and conspiracy in restraint of 
trade greater than was possible in or- 
ganized labor. No one has known me 
to claim, by voice or pen, organized labor 
was faultless and free from leaders and 
members in whom there was no guile. 
The whole country is still in amazement 
over the confession of men — one of great 
official trust and station, who carried 
out the thought that horrible deeds could 
legally and morally right wrongs, real or 
imaginary, against wage earners. 

Before me in his office, my parlors and 
upon the streets of our city, the principal 
confessor appeared a man of polished 
manners, strict probity and high honor, 
never but once moving me to wonder at 
the strangeness of certain of his senti- 
ments. He is before me now in compari- 
son. 

Some years ago I held a peculiar of- 
ficial position in a state insane asylum, 
wherein were about four hundred 
patients. Throughout the home county 
and town of one unfortunate, incendiaries 
were many, a small outhouse of the in- 
mate’s vanishing in flame, though the suf- 
ferers were only people who openly op- 
posed certain town improvements. The 
state wove a wonderful circumstantial 
web, but the jury sent him to the asylum 
as one hallucinated With the idea that he 
was the only one to “check" the opposi- 
tion and thus benefit the town. 

While the parallel is not very strong, it 
has strength enough to move the heart of 
man to be human and pity the mind dis- 
eased. Not all the people in the land be- 
lieve organized labor is made of such 
minds. Nor are all employers afflicted 
with the hallucination that the National 
Association of Manufacturers, American 
Industries and the Anti-Boycott and Erec- 
tors' Associations are the elements to cor- 
rect the imperfections of organized labor 
and its leaders. Indeed, the public is 
realizing that these elements are institu- 
tions dangerous to the political, commer- 
cial and industrial peace of the country 
fiercely determined by “a united effort to 
establish and maintain the supremacy of 
capital over labor and the laborer." 


TURNED DOWN BY GOVERNOR. 


“Paris Green" Otis has been smashed 
again. When President Taft was in Los 
Angeles Otis endeavored to “make 
friends" with Go-vernor Johnson. It is 
well known that the governor is bitterly 
opposed to the methods of the union 
buster, but nothing daunted Otis en- 
deavored to seek an introduction, but the 
governor when approached, said, “No, no, 
take him away; I do not care to know 
that man,” This rebuff is similar to 
many that the “Colonel" is now receiving 
from many quarters. 
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editorial 



The decision, as handed down by Judge Phillips at 
CLEVELAND Cleveland March 21st is clear and decisive, and the 
decision, reasons upon which it is based are absolutely sound. It 
is not only of moment to our own organization, but of 
oreat importance to the entire labor movement. 

^ It not only justifies the attitude of our organization in maintaining the 
inteo-rity of its constitution and laws, but it reaffirms with emphasis, the 
principle that the constitutions of organizations are contracts that must be 
observed by the members of the organization. 

Judge Phillips says : “I think the safety of our people, the maintenance 
of sociery and the welfare of the public must depend very largely upon 
the faithfulness and fidelity with which the courts adhere to the constitu- 
tion and the laws, notwithstanding a good deal that is said to the con- 
trary in these degenerate times.” 

These words of Judge Phillips are fraught with a meaning of more 
than passing moment for it is only too true that there are men today who 
wish that the whims of the moment would take the place of the estab- 


lished laws of the land. 

Judge Phillips further commenting, sa}' s : '‘The adoption of a constitu- 
tion by this Brotherhood brought these electrical wage workers into a 
contractual relation, and it did more; it created an organization — a com- 
posite body that had an entity for a particular purpose, and that was to be 
continued by a succession of members. This combination of men, and their 
successors, was to be organized, and w*as to act, as a body ; it was to raise 
and to expend funds; it was to have authority; and it was to be governed 
by rules. It was to have officers to enforce its rules and manage its affairs. 

"This constitution, like any other constitution, became the fundamental 
law of the organization for its government and for the conduct of its affairs. 
The organization and its officers and official bodies, have such powers as 
are therein expressly conferred, plus such implied pwers as are reasonably 
necessary for the exercise of those expressed, and all are bound by such 
restrictions and limitations as the constitution contains. And both as to 
what is expressed and as to wffiat is implied, the constitution should be 
construed with a view to carrying out the evident purposes of the organi- 
zation : and where its provisions are. susceptible of different interpretations, 
that which will carry out the purposes of the organization should be pre- 
ferred.’’ 

It w’ill be seen from the above declaration of Judge Phillips, that the 
basic law of the organization was its constitution and by this constitution 
the integrity of the Brotherh.ood must be maintained. 

. It is hardly necessary to comment on the old maxim, "That laws are 
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necessary in the affairs of men, and if laws are necessary (as they surely 
are) they certainly should be maintained and respected. 

It is indeed ^ratifyin^ to note the emphasis ^iven to the laws of a 
voluntary organization by the court. Not only in its bearing upon the 
maintaining of the integrity of the organization but in respect to its con- 
stitution and laws is the decision an important one. It is important also 
from the fact that it is a precedent in cases of this character with relation 
to labor organizations and the decisions as rendered means much to the 
entire labor movement. 

It demonstrates the fact that one or two disgruntled men cannot in 
the future tie up the funds of an organization and destroy its efficiency 
with any hope of success in their effort. 

A careful reading of this entire decision which appears in this number 
of The Worker, will be of benefit to every member of our Brotherhood and 
to every trade unionist in the country. 

Not onl}^ is our own organization sustained, but the judgment of the 
American Federation of Labor, which has been solidly behind us during 
the entire fight is vindicated. 

The life of the Labor Movement in its progress in the future as. in 
the past, must depend upon the loyalty of its members and there can be no 
recognition given to forces aiming at destruction of the foundation upon 
which the movement is built. Every effort made to tear down the laws 
of a Local Union or of an International is an effort aimed at the destruction 
of the entire Labor movement and it cannot be too strongly condemned. 

A sincere respect for the laws as laid down in the constitution of an 
organization, which has been adopted by that organization, tends to greater 
stability and permanency in the work that the organization does. Any in- 
fringement or a disrespect to its laws is simply the wedge of its disillusion. 

Our Brotherhood during the past four years has had to contend with 
many forces aiming at its destruction, but it fought out the fight on princi- 
ple and it never wavered in its loyalty to righteousness and justice. 

The future of the organization is assured and it offers for the Electrical 
Workers of the country a means of increasing their opportunities as it aids 
in the welfare of every Worker in the land. 


Do the things that you know are right and you wont go far astray. 

Give a kind word once in a while and watch the returns. 

Make the best of every opportunity and the big one is bound to 
come. 


Don’t get on the band wagon unless you belong there. 

If you are right never quit. 

See the good points in the other fellow’s argument, then make yours 
stronger. • 
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Give others a chance to appreciate your talents occasionally. 


Don't stoop to a mean trick even if it does pay — it won't in the end. 


Don't be too sure of your ground unless you've gone over it. 


When you do succeed you'll never notice it — takes others to find it out. 


If you must be an orator have something to say. 


Don't worry about being great. Those who did never were. 


Keep your eye on the little things — they grow. 


The man who makes good hasn't the time to boast about it. 


Boosting is a splendid habit if it don't get too personal. 


No man can really make good at the expense of another. 


Stand on your own feet when you measure up. 


Let the pessimists spend the time. You use it. 


Real success ccmes by consistent eflFort. 


A failure rhay be justified yet sympathy does not win battles. 


Self^ reliance can always be depended on as a real asset. 

A poor excuse, while perhaps better than none is liable to be an 
incentive to the habit. 

Again is emphasized the old adage that right will win. 


Sincerity in a cause is the best aid in its success. 


Men who criticise most, invariably have indigestion. 


The man who is careful about his own name is also careful about 
those of his fellows. 


The easiest way to discredit oneself is to believe that it pays to be 
wrong. 


If you need advice, get it, if you don't need it, it won't hurt you. 


Don't make friends simply to pluck them. 
Secrets are like echoes — 'nuff said. 



|.ven though you do have ideals, be practical occasionally. 
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Correspondence 



St. Louis, Feb, lO, 1912. 

To The Electrical Worker, Peter W. Col- 
lins, Editor: 

At regular meeting of Local Union No. 
1, I. B. E. W. last night. Brother E, W. 
Leonard, general organizer of the U. A., 
was reluctantly granted the floor. As the 
union was anxious to get their revised 
by-laws in hands of printer, but when 
Brother Leonard’s name was mentioned, 
all knew something good was coming, 
and assure you there was no one disap- 
pointed. Some of the things he told 
them had not been told the same way. 
Brother Leonard knows J. J. Reid and 
his former methods. He stated it was a 
surprise to him to a certain extent, to 
hear that as fine a lot of men would fol- 
low Reid or any other fake teacher. 
Reid’s past record shows him to always 
have been a disrupter. Brother Leon- 
ard, in his honest way and plain lan- 
guage, settled the question in the minds 
of some of the luke warm members, re- 
garding Brother Ray Cleary and his 
statements. If Brother Cleary returns to 
the village on the lake and does some 
strutting. Let him have his swing as he 
deserves all the proud displays due any 
man who has done his duty thoroughly. 

Brother Leonard also gave a short 
synopsis of the action of the U. A. re- 
garding the I. A. There is no desire to 
embarrass any one, but to bring together 
the pipe trades, thereby not only joining 
good fellows, but making the employers 
sit up and take notice. 

Brother Leonard don’t understand how 
Reid could have gotten the lead, but 
thinks his (Reid’s) general reputation 
would solve the problem. He compli- 
mented the international officers of the 
I. B. E. W. and told Local Union No. 1, 
I. B. E. W., to stick to"*^F. J. McNulty, 
Peter W. Collins;, Jas. P. Noonan, Broth- 
er Ray Cleary ajid other international 
officers were as near the choice_of of- 
ficers of the entire membership of the 
A. P. of L. His advise is to place your 
trust and render assistance to your of- 
ficers and the Electrical Workers will 
again be sailing in smooth waters. He 
also complimented L. U. No. 1 on the 
progress they had made against such 
strong odds. Brother Leonard was 
greeted by a standing salute on retiring 
and invited to come again. 


Keep just such men among us and 
things will be as they were. 

Yours fraternally, 

Baldy. 


LOCAL 501. 

Yonkers, Feb. 6. 

The Editor — Dear Sir and Brother: 

In the past, I am afraid, Local 501 
has been somewhat delinquent in the 
matter of monthly correspondence to 
The Electrical Worker. There is, how- 
ever, an old but true saying, “It’s never 
too late to mend.” 

Recently the Brothers in Yonkers 
have not had very rosy prospects. The 
initiation of new members has been de- 
cidedly below the average, owing prob- 
ably to this fact. As our jurisdiction has 
increased we are hopeful of “great 
things” in the near future. 

During January our Local had the 
gratification of receiving a visit from 
Brother G. M. Bugniazet, our Interna- 
tional Vice-President. 

Wishing the Brotherhood good luck 
and prosperity, 

Fraternally yours, 

W. F. Mason, Pres Secretary. 


Oakland, Cal., Feb. 12,1912. 
Peter W. Collins. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

It has been brought to our notice that 
there is an advertisement in Eastern pa- 
pers for mechanics for San Francisco 
and Oakland, stating that there are not 
enough men here for the work. We wish 
to contradict that statement, as there are 
two men for every job, both here and 
in San Francisco, ajid a large number of 
our men are idle at present. I have been 
requested to ask you to publish this state- 
ment in the Worker. 

Yours fraternally, 

W. J. Parr, Rec. Sec. 


Wheeling, W. Va., Feb. 13, 1912. 
Mr. Peter W. Collins, 

Editor Electrical Worker. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is some time since Local 141 has had 
a letter in the Worker. We are doing 
business at the same stand, although we 
have been somewhat busier than usual. 
We are having our first brush with th% 
seceders. They have organized several 
men here who call themselves unlo 
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men. A sample of their membership I 
will give as follows: 

Sam Lancaster, an ex-member of 141 
who seabed through No. 5's strike in 
Pittsburg, working for Doubleday, Hill 
Co.; Clarence Armstrong, a man who fell 
down flat on our examination; Geo. E. 
Kurner, manager of American Electric 
Co., who has continually caused 141 
trouble by breaking our agreements, and 
one or two others of the same type. But 
I want to say that we have them beaten 
to a frazzle. The contractors want com- 
petent men, and know that these men 
cannot deliver the goods. I enclose a 
copy of a letter sent out to the con- 
tractors by the central body here, which 
has helped very much to put a crimp in 
the dual organization in this city. With 
best wishes for continued success for the 
bonafide electrical workers, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 

G. H. Huggins, 

Press Secy. Local 141, I. B. E. W. 


^ Wheeling, W. Va., Feb. 16, 1912. 

I To the Electrical Contractors of Wheel- 
t Ing and Vicinity — Gentlemen: 

We beg to inform you of the fact that 
^ there are in existence two organizations 

^ of electrical workers; one considered a 

: bonafide labor organization and recog- 

nized as such by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the highest authority ^on 
questions as to what constitutes union 
; labor; the other organization is consid- 
[ ered a dual organization and is not rec- 
^ ognized as a bonafide labor organization 
by any authority. 

i Information has been received that 
k representatives of the dual organization 
have approached you relative to employ- 
l ing members of the organization they 

L represent. Complying with their wishes 
E will be considered a breach of contract 
[. with Local 141, Electrical Workers of 
Wheeling and vicinity, and shaU be 
i deemed as such by the Ohio Valley 

r Trades and Labor Assembly; knowing 
|V that a written agreement exists between 
^ this local and the electrical contractors 
to employ none but union men, members 
of Local 141, Electrical Workers. 

By calling your attention to these facts 
we believe that you will resent the ap- 
r proach of the members of the dual or- 
5^ ganization and continue to maintain 
^ friendly relations with Local 141, Elec- 
, trical Workers. This local is the only 
I Electrical Workers* Union in this vl- 
cinity recognized by this Assembly. 

|L Hoping that you will give this your 
consideration, and awaiting an early and 
reply, we beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 

|^^H^^|Alley Trades and Labor Assembly, 
H. B. Wissell, Sec. 


Gatun, C. Z., Feb. 12. 1912. 
Mr. Peter W. Collins,, 

International Secy, I. B. E. W., 

Dear Sir and Brother: Will you please 
print the following in the next number 
o-f the Worker: 

TO ALL ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
You are advised not to come to the 
isthmus in search of work at the present 
time. If you desire future employment 
on the cajial work file your application 
with the Isthmian Canal Commission in 
Wlashington. D. C. The minimum rates 
for journeymen (linemen and Inside 
wiremen) is 65 cents per hour and 
$137.50 per month. There is at present a 
surplus of men in all the trades; we 
have had a small reduction of force and 
expect still further reductions in the 
near future. 

Hoping some of the brothers may avail 
themselves of the opportunity of ship- 
ping through Washington, I remain. 
Yours fraternally, 

J. W. Smith, Press Secretary. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 28, 1912. 
Mr. Peter W. Collins, 

International Sec. I, B. E. W, 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

As you have not heard from Local 503 
for some time I beg to send this for 
publication in the Worker. We have 
been working very hard in Boston for 
the past eighteen months and the results 
have been much better than we even 
hoped for. We have about tripled our 
membership in the above time, thanks to 
the hard work of all the members. 

Of course, you kno-w we have a dual 
organization to fight here in Boston, and 
that Is a hard thing to fight against. 
Still, if hard work will win we are bound 
to come out ahead in the end. 

Conditions in our line here are much 
better than ever before, and the outlook 
is exceedingly good, 

I must take this opportunity to pub- 
licly thank District Organizer P. J. Len- 
ihan for the grand work he has been do- 
ing in our behalf. He has without do-ubt 
worked haj-d and faithfully to help us, 
and we are all very grateful to him. 

Our president at the present time is P. 
E. Heedy, 5 Marion street, Charlestown. 

Our recording secretary at present time 
is Meithke K. Beacon Chambers, Boston, 
Fraternally yours, 

W. J. Hall, Press Agent. 


Oakland, Cal., Feb. 20, 1912. 
Mr. Peter W. Collins, 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

We have the fallowing to offer from 
L. U., 595: 

“Young man, don*t go west.** Above 
all, don’t go to Giat part of it known 
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as the Exposition City, nor anywhere in 
that vicinity. 

The Panama Pacific International Ex- 
position, for which many of us voted and 
cheered, is already beginning to bear the 
Dead Sea fruit which a few of us feared 
from the beginning. 

Our booster (synonym for liars and 
swindlers) have told you that all we 
need in the Wlest is more men to do 
our work. That capital is waiting with 
money bags open to employ you at mu- 
nificent wages, and that after the Fair 
all that you have to do is to sit down 
with us under an orange tree and spend 
your declining years in peace and plenty 
in sunny California. 

They quote to you the satisfactory 
wages and hours of labor that form the 
working conditions in California. They 
tell you of the big things we do and 
of the big way we do them. 

But they do not tell you that there are 
50,000 (count them) idle men in San 
Francisco, and as many more in the ad- 
joining counties. They don’t let you 
know that those of us who draw these 
good union wages are only working part 
of the time and skilled mechanics are 
just barely making both ends meet; nor 
of the suicide of those who don’t. 

Their great object is to get you here 
and make this cruel competition yet 
more cruel, just that they may break our 
and your spirit so that at last, in des- 
peration, we may turn and cut each oth- 
er’s throats for the privilege of assist- 
ing in their great advertising scheme — 
the panama Exposition! 

We do not wish to knock California. 
It is a great state, great in every way, 
but as yet the population has outstripped 
Its industry and overproduction of labor, 
skilled and unskilled, is our biggest crop. 

California could, it is probably true, as 
claimed, feed the entire United States, 
but much of it is. at present tied up In 
large holdings such as the Miller & Lux 
Co., who own enough land in the West 
to form a strip one-half mile wide that 
would reach from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. 

And under present conditions of rail- 
road rates, etc., the fruit industry has 
so miserably failed with Japanese labor 
that they juggled the school children’s 
vacation in order that our children can 
pick their fruit and underbid the Jap in 
that branch of the labor market. 

Some day California will be as densely 
populated as the Eastern states, but at 
this time, young man, don’t go West! 

L. U., 595, Oakland, just across the 
bay from San Francisco, Is enjoying tue 
fullest blessings of union conditions as 
to hours and pay, but every man that ar- 
rives in San Francisco and finds out the 


truth about the idleness there at once 
takes the boat for Oakland, till our club- 
room looks like a mass meeting. 

C. R. Tinslev, 
Press Secy. L. U., 595. 


Springfield. 111., March 9, 1912. 
Mr. Peter W. Collins, Editor: 

Well, Brothers, I lost out on last 
months* Worker, but I am on the job 
this month, all right. 

They are still “dead” around here. 
We don’t expect them to open up before 
a couple of months or so. 

But, on the contrary, from all reports 
things seem to be moving pretty lively 
in Cleveland. There has been some good 
work going on there and in a few more 
places. 

And I think with a few more well 
placed shots like that we will have them 
down and out. 

Whereas. The Almighty God in His in- 
finite wisdom has taken from the home 
of our Brother C. W. Yerbery his be- 
loved sister. Mrs. E. L. Trimmer, wife 
of Brother E. L. Trimmer, whom we 
held in high esteem, therefore, be it. 

Resolved, That we, the members of L. 
U. 427, I. B. E. W., extend our heart- 
felt regrets to the sorrowing family, 

The same to be spread on the minutes 
of our Local and published in The 
Worker, and a copy sent to the imme- 
diate family. 

* C. A. Meador, 

F. H. Spears, 

H. Herrin, 

Committee. 

I am very much i leased to hear that 
we have a new 38 of Cleveland and that 
St. Louis has “come home.” “Baldy” of 
St. Louis has got the system, all right. 

Wqll, brothers, as I am not a writer, 
I will leave this valuable space for some 
one more competent, to fill with good 
news. 

And wishing all the Brothers and our 
new “home coming” Locals the best of 
success, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 

W. T. Scott, Press Secy. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 21, 1912. 
Mr. Peter Collins. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

This to advise you that last night the 
Sterling Electric Company of our city 
locked out the Vice-President of our Lo- 
cal over a matter of the Building Trades 
Council. This firm uad a non-union 
helper on a saloon job, and when we 
asked them to take - him off they dis- 
charged Mr. J ukehein, our Vice-Preal* 
dent, and this morning they put Charles.' 
Holford, No. 130907, on the Job. 
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This man has been working here off 
and on for the last six months and has 
absolutely refused to have anything to 
do with us. He has proven himself to 
be a first-class scab. As far as I can 
learn he has been this kind of man all 
his life. I wish you would insert a 
notice of this matter in The Worker. 

Yours fraternally, 

E. M. Stauchfield. 


Mr. P. W. Collins, G. S. 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

I am instructed by Local No. 103 to 
inform you that owing to the condition 
of business here at the present time, we 
must take advantage of the ninety day 
clause in the constitution, and refuse to 
accept traveling cards for that time, and 
request you to publish such notice in the 
Worker. Prat, yours., 

E. L. Dennis, 
Sec. Local No. 103. 


Washington, D. C., March 20, 1912. 
Mr. Peter W. Collins, Secy., Electrical 
Workers' Union, Pierick Bldg., Spring- 
field, 111. 

Dear Sir and Brother; 

As you are undoubtedly aware there 
has been circulated from the oflace of 


this department at various times liter- 
ature that we hope is instructive and 
beneficial to our members and friends 
relative to the promotion of the sale of 
union labeled commodities, and the 
patronizing of such places as display the 
union store and shop card. We have on 
file a list of secretaries of the various 
local unions afllliated with their inter- 
nationals to whom this literature and 
other matters of interest are sent, and 
so that these matters may reach the 
secretaries promptly, it is necessary that 
these addresses of secretaries be revised 
from time to time. 

This process of revision is now being 
done, and so that we may have a correct 
list of the secretaries of your local un- 
ions, I am asking that you forward to 
this ofiice at your earliest convenience 
the names and addresses of the corres- 
ponding secretary of your various local 
unions, so that any changes that may be 
necessary in the present addresses that 
we have may be made. 

Hoping that you will comply with this 
request at your earliest convenience, and 
thanking you in advance, I remain. 
Yours fraternally, 

Thomas F. Tracy, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


t If you do not subscribe for the 

\ Worker, you wont get it, so do not reg- 
f ister any kick about not receiving it 

y until you have forwarded your TWO 

I BITS. 


DENVER SHOP MEN. 


The striking Union Pacific shop men 
of Denver just recently held the largest 
meeting inaugurated since the Federation 
strike on the Harriman system. E. V. 
Drake, State Labor Commissioner, was 
the principal speaker. It was reported 
at this meeting that not a single man 
who had come out on strike had re- 
turned to work, and that few non-union 
men have been secured to take the 
places of the strikers. The men are 
strong, and are determined to win the 
contest. 


If you want a correct directory of local 
unions published in the Worker monthly, 
you must send in all changes of your 
officers, the address of your meeting hall 
and the night on which you meet. 





UNION MEN IN CONGRESS. 


The following fifteen members of the 
House of Representatives hold paid-up 
cards, and regardless of their po- 
affiliations they have worked in 
on questions of interest to labor 
‘people generally: 


Wilson, W. B., Coal Miners, Democrat. 

Lee, Robert E., Blacksmiths, Demo- 
crat. 

Martin, John A., Locomotive Firemen, 
Democrat. 

Cary, Wm. J., Commercial Tele- 
graphers, Republican. 

Berger, Victor L., Typographical, So- 
cialist. 

Hughes, Wm. Textile Workers, Demo- 
crat. 

Buchanan, Frank, Str. Iron Workers, 
Democrat. 

McDermott, James T., Commercial 
Telegraphers, Democrat. 

Lewis, David J., Coal Miners, Demo- 
crat. 

Smith, Chas. B., R. R. Telegraphers. 
Democrat, 

Anderson, Carl C., Musicians, Demo- 
crat. 

Sherwood, Isaac R., Typographical, 
Democrat. 

Roberts, E, E., Metal Miners, Republi- 
can. 

Farr, John R., Typographical, Republi- 
can. 

Maher, James P., Hatters, Democrat. 

If the men of labor will do their duty 
and act for the best Interest of the peo- 
ple they will use their every effort to re- 
turn these men to the House of Con- 
gress next November. 

Remember Labor's slogan: 

Award our friends and rebuke our 
enemies. 
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Reports of Officers 

PI 


and Organizers 



BEWARE of False Advertisements 


Members of the I. B. E. W. — Greeting: 

I have received many communications 
from members of the Brotherhood with 
reference to the conditions of work in 
San Francisco, and I know of no better 
way of enlightening the Brotherhood 
than by the insertion of this letter ffi 
the Workers, headed by large letters so 
as to attract the attention of all our 
readers. 

The working conditions in San Fran- 
cisco for the Electrical Workers at 
present is extremely bad, as more than 
one-half of our brothers here are out of 
employment, and not much prospect for 
some time to come. 

The commencing of the fair work is 
extremely slow, only a few days ago was 
the first contract .let, and that for a 
wall for filling in purposes; so from that 
you can readily see that it will be some 
time before real building construction 
commences. 

I realize that many glowing adver- 
tisements appear in the different cities, 
setting forth the golden opportunities of 
the Golden State, picturing to the work- 
ers that imaginary picture of plenty, but 
neglecting to mention that these allur- 
ing and deceptive, advertisements, have 
caused thousands of men to sacrifice 
their homes in expectation of reaping 
plenty in San Francisco, but alas what 
a pitiful picture to see them upon the 
truthful realization of affairs in Frisco, 
where they find thousands of unem- 
ployed walking the streets in absolute 
need, and that beautiful picture of 
plenty, that had been painted upon their 
imagination by some money grafting 
artist, shattered, and that picture of 
misery and want painted by that truth- 
ful artist, Realization, becomes a fact. 

Therefore, as one of your international 
officers, I w^ould be doing the Brother- 
hood an injustice were I not to warn 
you at this time as to the actual facts. 

I hope that every local union in our 
Brotherhood, will make this public in 
their meeting, so that all our brothers 
may become acquainted with facts as 
they actually exist. 

The Building Trades Council and Cen- 
tral Labor Council are now aevising 
ways and means of sending throughout 
the country the true state of affairs. 


So brothers do not be tempted by the 
glowing advertisements of designing and 
malicious grafters, by disposing of what 
you have, with the idea that there is 
plenty for you in San Francisco, (yes 
there is plenty) but not the kind you 
are looking for, but (plenty of misery) 
no work and thousands out of employ- 
ment. This does not only apply to elec 
tricians, but all building artisens. 

I am very fraternally, 

L. C. Grasser, I. V. P. 


To the Officers and Members of Our Lo- 
cal Unions. 

Greeting: Just a few lines to let you 

know that we are progressing slowly 
with the lawsuits in Cleveland, as delay 
se’ims to be the slogan of the other side, 
but thank God, they are getting very 
near the end of thoLr rope, “Delay," and 
it appears now as if all the testimonv 
will be in and the case closed and in the 
hands of the judge for his decision by 
tne time this letter goes to press. 


I would ask all our members to assist 
your officers to reunite our Brotherhood 
and not let any personal or ill fecirng 
interrupt the good work, for if we real- 
ly desire to better the conditions in all 
localities it wil only be accomplished by 
a united Brotherhood. 

One must not class all the members on 
the other side alike, for they are not, 
as I personally classify them in three 
classes: First, those who have stood to 

be ill advised and believed their leaders 
were right; many of these since have 
seen their mistake but have and are try- 
ing to justify their position by saying 
they are right while they know they are 
not, in other words, looking for a soft 
spot to get off. 

Second. Those who are with the other 
side through force on account of them 
being in the minority in their locality. 

Third. The ill advisers and disrupt- 
ers. 


The first two we want back in the 
fold, the third, for my part, wants to be 
kept going, for I think, the Brotherhood 
will prosper more witli them out than 
in, as you can watch them when they are 
out, but when they are on ' the inside 
they can continue their undermining 
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work under cover and just be waiting 
for an opportunity to start disruption 
again. 

Well, Brothers, not wanting to tire you 
with too long a letter, I will close, with 
best wishes to you all. I remain. 
Fraternally yours, 

G. M. Bugniazet, I. V. P. 


Los Angeles, Feb. 16, 1912. 

Mr. Editor; 

On page 829 of January issue of the 
Scandalizer I note insinuations reflect- 
ing upon the honesty ajid integrity of 
Brother J Yount of No. 9, and knowing 
Brother Yount as I do, I believe that 1 
would be doing an injustice to the Broth- 
erhood as one of its international offi- 
cers were I not to express my protest 
through our official journal in behalf of 
Brother Yount. I have known Brother 
Yount for some time and sincerely be- 
lieve that the integrity and honesty of 
Brother Yount cannot be questioned, and 
alJ Who have had dealings with him can 
not but say that Brother Yount has at all 
times been conservative and faithful in 
the performance of his obligations. But 
as the knife of the scandalizer is always 
out to slash Uiny one who does not see 
through the same misleading lenses or 
glasses that Reid, Sullivan and Murphv 


Again we ask each Local Union to see 
to it that the Press Secretary sends a 
letter for publication in our Worker to 
the editor. Such letters should be in our 
office not later than the 10th day of 
each month. 


MINERS LOYAL TO A. F. OF L. 


' During the Atlanta convention of the 
/ American Federation of Labor, news- 
papers in Chicago and Cincinnati carried 
a statement that a “split in big labor 
body is imminent and organizations of 
miners secretly lay plans to withdraw 
? from the American Federation of Labor 
— Reid faction of electrical workers fol- 
low movement to form independent fede- 
ration.'^ Delegate P. J. Hayes, vice-presi- 
: dent of- the United Mine Workers, called 

attention to this statement on the floor 
of the convention and denied it in order 
V . that the position of the United. Mine 
tf Workers might be made clear. “Our in- 
ternational president is not here and as I 
‘ am next in official capacity I take this 

L opportunity to deny the statement. The 

article goes on to state that the dele- 
I gates of the Western Federation of Mi- 
ners and United Mine Workers of Ameri- 
t ca held a secret conference the other 
to carry out this proposition. I 
i^)|is occasion to brand the . state- 
a deliberate falsehood. The 


company do, 1 need not be surprised for 
any member of our Brotherhood to re- 
ceive the same, especially when taking 
an active interest in the welfare of or- 
ganized labor, and when I say organized 
labor I mean the labor movement of this 
country as represented by the A. F. of 
L. and not organized labor as represent- 
ed by such men as Reid, Sullivan and 
Murphy, who ruin and tear down the 
best of conditions to satisfy their own in- 
dividual interests. I do not condemn the 
rank and file of their organization, for 
I do sincerely believe that the rank and 
file have been misled. Were they pre- 
sented with the proper facts and true 
actions of their character assailing lead- 
ers they would speedily repudiate them. 

Let Mr. Murphy, who would try to ride 
upon the white wings of purity, insert 
in his Worker his actions and dealings 
here in Los Angeles while business agent 
of the B. T. C.; let him be honest and 
square with it and see how many of the 
rank and file of his organization will tol- 
erate him. Have his organization send 
him to Los Angeles to organize and see 
if he will come. He dare not. I believe 
that such men as that should wash their 
dirty linen good before they see fit to 
attack the integrity of such men as J. 
Yount of No. 9. 

L. C. Grasser, I. V. P. 


United Mine Workers of America and 
the Western Federation of Miners have 
ever been loyal to the American labor 
movement and intend to remain so. 
Statements of that kind do the miners’ 
organization a great injury. I can not 
remain silent with out making this state- 
ment, that our organization may be put 
in a better light before the public. Some 
people seem very anxious to misrepresent 
the miners’ organization. We do not 
want these statements to go unchal- 
lenged. We have had no secret confer- 
ences with any faction of the electrical 
workers nor any other organizations in 
this convention, and we will b.e loyal to 
this organization to the end.” 


Do you get the Worker each month, if 
not, let us know about it immediately, 
that is, if you have subscribed for same. 
If you change your address drop us a 
postal card giving us your new address, 
which will insure you getting your 
Worker regularly. 


Don’t place your fraternal organizations 
before your labor union, when there is 
work to do for both. 


Painters of Omaha, Neb., secured in- 
crease without strike. Steam engineers 
have also secured several 8 hour coil 
tracts. 
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Chicago, 111., Feb. 2, 1912. 
Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God 
in His infinite wisdom to call from our 
midst our worthy brother. Ralph Radke, 
Resolved, That we extend to his sor- 
rowing brothers and sisters our heart- 
felt sympathy in their great loss of one 
who was dear to them; and, be it, 
further 

Resolved, That we drape our charter 
in mourning for a period of thirty days, 
and that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the bereaved family, a copy to 
be spread upon the minutes of our local 
Union, and a copy sent to our official 
journal for publication. 

He’s not dead ; ’tis but the way 
^ God gives the broader life — 

The rose which blossoms best today 
Has known the pruning knife. 

He’s not dead, ’tis only sleep, 

W'hose waking brings the light; 

And yet it is our right to weep 
For those beyond our sight. 

James Slattery, Pres., 

J. W. Yount, Sec, 


Schenectady, N. Y., March 19, 1912. 

The folowing resolutions were adopted 
oy Local Union No. 85, I. B. E. W.: 

Whereas, The great power has re- 
moved Brother Leon Rowe from the 
midst of his shopmates and friends and 
forever released him from the toils and 
trials of his brothers of the working 
class. 

Resolved; That the sudden removal of 
our brother from our midst leaves a va- 
cancy and a shadow that will be deeply 
felt by all members of ' this local and 
his friends and that in deep sympathy 
with the afflicted family of our deceased 
brother we express an earnest hope that 
even so great a bereavement may be over- 
lulled for the greatest good and we bow 
in humble submission to God’s will and 
be it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped 
in mourning for a period of thirty days as 
a testimonial of the respect and esteem 
in which our late brother was held by 
his fellow members and that these reso- 
lutions be spread upon the minutes of the 
Local Union and that a copy be sent to 
his bereaved family and to the official 
journal for publication. 

H. Wiesgauer, 

A. Crawford, 

F. Schurick, 

Committee. 
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'Resolutions Adopted by the Executive 

Board 


Whereas, The International Executive Board of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers desires to do everything within its power, consistent with Trades 
Union ethics to bring about immediate harmony among all organized electrical work- 
ers of the United States and Canada, and 

Whereas, The Executive Board has carefully considered the decision and advice 
rendered by Judge Phillips of the Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
in the case of F. J. McNulty and others vs. James J. Reid and others that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers should deal LIBERALLY with those 
opposed to it to secure unity, and 

Whereas, The Executive Board, after serious consideration of the suggestions 
received from President Gompers, James Duncan, John Mitchell and other prominent 
labor leaders, and our Local Unions, realize it of serious moment to the entire labor 
movement that one united and comprehensive Brotherhood of Electrical Workers is 
imperative; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the following proposition is hereby submitted to all electrical 
workers of the United States and Canada, that are not now affiliated with the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, affiliated with, and recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor and all of its Departments, and be it further 

Resolved, That this proposition shall remain open up to and including the 30th 
day of June, 1912. . 

First: If Electrical Workers, who have withdrawn from the International Broth- 

erhood of Electrical Workers because of the Reid Secession, shall again affiliate with 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, they will immediately be placed 
in benefit to the amount of One Hundred Dollars (1100.00) in case of death. 

Second: All members that have been five (5) years in continous good standing 

in the Reid organization and in the Brotherhood, will be entitled to transfer mem- 
bership into any other Local of the same branch of the trade without examination 
or difference in initiation fee. 

Third: All members who have been less than five (5) years in continuous good 

standing will be given credit for the full time of their good standing. 

Fourth: All members to be immediately placed in good standing on the Broth- 

erhood's books upon payment of the current month’s per capita tax. 

H. W. RAVEN, G. W. WHITFORD, 

Chairman International Executive Board. Secretary. 

F. J, McNULTY, 

. . International President. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
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American Federation 
of Labor News 



MEMBERSHIP OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR, 1881 
TO 1911. 


(Excerpt from Secretary Morrison’s 
Report.) 

A resume of the growth of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, numerically, 
during the past thirty-one years can not 
but encourage the trade unionists to re- 
double their efforts to educate, organize, 
and federate the wage-workers of the 
world. The growth 6f the American 
Federation of Labor from 1881 to 1893 
was gradual. During that time it in- 
creased from 50,000 to 275,000, and re- 
mained about that number up to 1899. 
In 1899 it reached very nearly 350,000; 
in 1900 it passed the 500,000 mark; in 
1901, 750,000; in 1902 it passed the mil- 
lion mark, and in 1903 very nearly 
reached the million and a half point, 
and in 1904 shot up above the million 
and a half, reaching a membership of 1,- 
676,200. Thus the growth of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor from 1899 up 
to and including 1904 was phenomenal. 
This marked increase in membership 
could not occur other than by organiza- 
tions being formed rapidly within a 
short period, and as a natural conse- 
quence it must be expected that in ad- 
justing the membership of the unions 
the membership must decrease somewhat 
from the high-water mark which it 
reached while the organization wave 
held sway. 

There was a decrease in the member- 
ship in 1905 and 1906 from the high- 
water mark of 1904. This decrease was 
almost entirely caused by internal strife 
which led to secession and a number of 
ill-advised and unsuccessful strikes of a 
few international organizations. 

During 1907 and 1908 the membership 
climbed up over 1,500,000 and receded 
again to a little below the 1,500,000 
mark, w^hen the tide again changed, and 
in 1910 it passed the 1,500,000 mark, and 
this year the increase in the membership 
of the international organizations and 
the addition of the 51,300 which came 
with the affiliation of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, forced the average 
paid-up and reported membership of the 
international organizatidns to 1,761,835, 
which is an increase of 199,723 over the 
membership of last y)ear, and 85,635 


members over the high-water mark 
of 1904. 

That the membership of the Interna- 
tional Unions is steadily on the increase 
is indicated by the fact that the paid-up 
and reported membership of the directly 
affiliated local unions and international 
organizations for the month of Septem- 
ber of this year is 1,768,614, which in- 
dicates that notwithstanding the hostile 
forces that are working against the labor 
unions, that the coming year will show 
an increase over the membership re- 
ported upon this year. 

The following is the average member- 
ship reported or paid upon for the past 
fifteen years: 


Year. M:embership. 

1897 264,825 

1898 27S,0ie 

1899 • • 349,422 

1900 548,321 

1901 787,537 

1902 1,024,399 

1903 1,465,800 

1904 •• 1,676,200 

1905 1,494,300 

1906 1,454,200 

1907 1,538,970 

1908 1,586,885 

1909 1,482,872 

1910 1,562,112 

1911 1,761,835 


So that the delegates and the member- 
ship at large may, at a glance, realize 
the marvelous growth in membership of 
the American Federation of Labor, I 
have prepared a chart to indicate the 
membership for each year since 1881, up 
to and including 1911 — thirty-one years. 
The column of 1911 has passed over the 
1,750,000 and has started on its ivay up- 
ward to the 2,000,000 mark, which I feel 
sure will be reached within a few years. 


TWELVE HOURS TOO MUCH. 


That many thousands of men in steel 
mills work twelve hours a day: that 

thousands work seven days a week, and 
that in changing shift, men work with- 
out relief from eighteen to twenty-four 
hours, is well established. Senator 
Borah, chairman of the senate commit- 
tee on education and labor, whose reso- 
lution calling for an official report placed 
the facts beyond controversy, is justified 
in calling them shocking. 

Mr. Borah relies upon the published 
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statements of Chairman Gary of the 
steel trust that mill owners will change 
these conditions if such hours are de- 
cided to be “excessive and unreasonable." 
Says the Senator: 

‘This ought to mean that the United 
States Steel Corporation stands ready to 
remedy this situation, because no man 
whose conscience has not been literally 
eaten away by an unconscionable appe- 
tite for money will long hesitate upon 
the proposition that Twelve hours of 
such labor for seven days of the week is 
cruel if not brutal." 

Mr. Borah is right. Even if, as Judg^ 
Gary says, some men prefer to work 
tv/elve hours a day, it is not in the pub- 
lic interest that they should do so. 
Other men physically less able to endure 
the strain are compelled to their detri- 
ment to follow the trade custom, and pre- 
mature old age is nature’s protest. The 
common sense of employers and em- 
ployed ought to be sufficient to end these 
conditions. Government interference 
should be necessary only as a last resort. 

The sailor, the oldest example of the 
twelve-hour-day w^orker, is never on 
watch more than four hours without a 
stop for rest, food or sleep and his w^ork 
is out of doors. Even on shipboard, 
coal-passers, whose conditions are more 
like those of the steel mill, work but 
eight hours. The farmer’s long days are 
only seasonal and are lived in the open. 
Twelve hours a day of heavy toil in the 
mill the year through are too much, even 
w’ithout the added burden of Sunday 
w'ork and the occasional “long shift" of 
tw’entj'-four unbroken hours. 


ceasing work as a consequence of the 
general disaffection due to low wages, 
among the coal miners of the entire 
country. 


GREAT BRITAIN'S COAL STRIKE. 


Cable dispatches announce that the 
great British coal strike has been prac- 
tically settled by the representatives of 
the miners and the ministry agreeing to 
a bill to be enacted by Parliament which 
fixes the minimum wage at 5s per day 
for adults and 2s for boys under 18 years 
of age. The effect of the strike up to 
this point has been far-reaching, with 75 
per cent of the workers in all lines idle, 
and for the great portion of this 75 per 
cent no assistance from any source has 
been forthcoming to care for their im- 
mediate necessities. Only three tin plate 
mills are in operation in the entire 
country and the cotton mills are prac- 
tically closed together with all other in- 
dustrial establishments. The announce- 
ment that the miners and the ministry 
have reached an agreement is hailed 
with acclaim by the people of England. 


german and french coal 

STRIKE. 


Information comes to this country that 
the coal miners in Germany have de- 
cided to discontinue the coal strike, 
w'hile a large number of coal miners in 
France have come out on strike. News 
of a definite character is difficult to ob- 
tain at this distance. 


ANOTHER RETIREMENT BILL. 


AMERICA'S IMPENDING COAL 
STRIKE. 


With the representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America unable to 
reach a satisfactory agreement in the 
bituminous and anthracite fields, indica- 
tions are that at the expiration of the 
present agreement, March 31, a general 
cessation of work will ensue. President 
Taft recently requested John Mitchell 
and a representative of the hard coal op- 
erators to meet in conference at the 
White House, but after the invitations 
were extended they were recalled and no 
conference is to take place at present. 
To sum' up the entire matter it is prob- 
able that no agreement will be reached 
until a considerable time has elapsed 
after a general cessation of work. As 
near as can be determined, if work 
ceases, between 600,000 and 700,000 coal 
miners will be idle, although with such 
■0 general cessation of work this num- 
■ ihay be largely increased by the 
rs in other and non-union fields 




Senator Cummins has ir^troduced an- 
other pension plan for civil service em- 
ployes following their retirement from 
active service. His bill recommends that 
all civil service employes, so far as 
pensions are concerned, shall be divided 
into two groups, the first including rail- 
way mail clerks, city letter carriers, 
rural letter carriers and mechanics, and 
the second all those employes not men- 
tioned in the first group. Those named 
in group one are to be retired at the 
age of 65 years and those in group two 
at the age of 70 years. The bill also 
provides for deducting from the wages 
of employes an amount computed to be 
nearest one-tenth of a dollar that will 
be sufficient, with interest thereon at 4, 
compounded annually, to accumulate for 
each employe at the age of retirement 
the amount of $5,000. This fund is tp be 
invested by a board created for that pur- 
pose, and should any employe leave, the 
service either through dismissal, or res- 
ignation the sum paid into the fund will 
be returned. 
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ATTORNEY'S BITTER ARRAIGNMENT. 


In the arguments before the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in the 
contempt case against the Federation 
. ofllcials, Assistant Attorney General 
Wilson made a startling assertion. He 
was discussing the attitude assumed by 
President Gompers, Vice-President Mit- 
chell and Secretary Morrison in contend- 
ing for their constitutional rights, in the 
face of the injunction issued by Justice 
Wright. In concluding the Assistant At- 
torney General said: “And when we 

further consider that there is strife in 
the land now, the theory that people 
may determine the eternal principles 
of right and justice for themselves, that 
it is not for the courts, but* that it is 
finally for the voice of the people, speak- 
ing by the act of majority, to determine 
and say what are these eternal prin- 
ciples of right, these God-given princi- 
ples of Justice — taken in connection with 
all that is now in the air, with this 
dangerous heresay announced by these 
leaders of the people, ^ sowing the seeds 
of rebellion, I submit *to the court it is 
the solemn duty not only of the court, 
but of everybody who is concerned with 
the administration of justice, to do 
everything in their power to immediately 
stamp it out and destroy it.“ 


NEW IMMIGRATION BILL. 


The house immigration committee has 
appointed a sub-committee to frame a 
measure that will prove acceptable to 
the house. The chief stumbling block in 
the proposed legislation is over the reg- 
ulations proposed to test the illiteracy of 
incoming aliens. This will be the chief 
problem to be considered by the sub- 
committee. 


STEEL WORKERS ON STRIKE. 


About 1,200 steel workers have struck 
at Sheffield. The cause of the trouble is 
that some of the contractors for gun- 
shields for the admiralty have placed 
some of the work with coremakers who 
are paid 35s a week, and the moulders, 
claiming the work, are receiving 42s 
per week. 


LIVING EXPENSES COMPARED. 


In a cable dispatch from London it is 
stated that G. H. Knibbs. statistician of 
the Australian government, has pre- 
pared an article dealing with the cost of 
living in Australia and other countries. 
While it is difficult to secure accurate 
data on this subject in • a world-wide 
investigation, yet, it is claimed that the 


facts secured are approximately correct. 
The summary is favorable to Australia, 
in that it shows that the cost of living 
in that country is cheaper than in most 
parts of Europe. In a comparison with 
Germany, the United States and Austra- 
lia it is shown that in the average Aus- 
tralian household, when housing, fuel, 
food, lighting and clothing are provided 
for, 40.82 per cent of the family income 
is available for other expenditure, as 
against 36.76 per cent in Germany and 
25.41 per cent in the United States. This 
margin is designated as “the margin of 
comfort.” 


DON'T LIKE REPORT. 


Since the issuance of the report on 
women and child labor in the cotton 
mills, the North Carolinian delegation In 
congress has been severely criticising 
the department of commerce and labor. 
It will be remembered that when the re- 
port first came out Senator Overman 
made an effort looking toward another 
investigation, but for some reason aban- 
doned the idea. The commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor maintains that he 
can produce conclusive evidence that the 
statements contained in the report are In 
strict accord with the conditions prevail- 
ing in the cotton mills in the territory 
covered by the investigation. The re- 
port is a severe indictment and the mem- 
bers from North Carolina evidently feel 
keenly in the matter. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION HEARING. 

^ hearing has been had on the indus- 
trial commission bill before the house 
labor committee. This bill was intro- 
duced as a result of a recommendation 
by President Taft. The purpose of the 
commission is to investigate and report 
to congress concerning hygiene sanita- 
tion in factories, wages in force in va- 
rious parts of the country, the effect of 
long hours of labor upon male, female 
and child labor; investigation of danger- 
ous machinery where large numbers of 
employes work, and all other Information 
bearing upon the industrial life of the 
United States. The life of the commis- 
sion is limited to two years. 


HEARINGS ON COMPENSATION BILL. 


Numerous protests have been received 
against the provisions of the employers' 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
bill. There have been sub-committees 
appointed from the senate and honsa 
judiciary committees to look after the, 
measure and conduct hearings, the two 
sub-committees to sit together. As has 
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been noted heretofore, extended hear- 
ings were held prior to the introduction 
of the bill, but now the subject in the 
concrete will be gone into thoroughly be- 
fore recommendations are made by the 
house and senate committees. 


Firemen working for the Gas and 
Electric company in Lynn, Mass., have 
secured a reduction in hours from twelve 
ro eight. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAYMEN GET 
SETTLEMENT. 


President A. B. Lowe of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employes, has been successful, 
through the minister of railways at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., in having reinstated mem- 
bers of the organization referred to who 
were dismissed for “alleged political 
partisanship.” The minister of rail- 
ways took prompt action on the repre- 
sentation made to him, giving assurance 
that where there occurs suspension or 
dismissal of employes in the future an 
investigation will be inaugurated, and if 
it is proven that the employe is^ not 
guilty of the offense charged, he will be 
reinstated and pdid for lost time. 


BATTLESHIPS UNDER CONSTRUC- 
TION. 


The battleships Oklahoma and Nevada, 
for the construction of which contracts 
were recently let by the navy depart- 
ment, have made their first appearance 
on the monthly progress report issued 
by the bureau of construction. Two of 
the battleships on the report are near- 
ing completion; the Wyoming is 93.5 per 
cent and the Arkansas is 90.9 per cent 
complete. The New York and Texas are 
respectively 26.8 and 56.1 per cent com- 
plete. 


STEEL COACHES PREVENT FATALI- 
TIES. 


In commenting on the wreck of the 
Twentieth Century Limited on the New 
York Central at Poughkeepsie, railroad 
men assert that steel coaches have been 
the means of avoiding a terrible loss of 
life. In six of the eleven accidents of 
this year on the road mentioned not a 
life was lost. In practically all, the ele- 
ments were present that, except where 
steel cars were used, would have made 
heavy fatalities probable. 


NEW STREET CAR ORGANIZATION. 


After about 17 years of non-unionism, 
» ^barter has been issued to the em- 


ployes of the Toledo Traction company 
by the Amalgamated Association. The 
company has bitterly fought the organ- 
ization of its men and Rezin Orr, the 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, was badly beaten up by thugs em- 
ployed by the Traction company, while 
forming the organization. It is stated 
that the organization is now in a fair 
way to protect the interests of the em- 
ployes. 


DESERTION BILL REPORTED FAVOR- 
ABLY. 


Senator Nelson’s bill, abolishing the 
penalty of imprisonment for desertion of 
seamen from vessels of the United 
States and also for refusal to join the 
vessel, has been ordered favorably re- 
ported from the senate committee on 
commerce. 


BRASS WORKERS GET RAISE. 

Five thousand hand window glass 
workmen employed in factories through- 
out Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia have secured an in- 
crease in wages averaging 35 per cent, 
all branches of the industry being af- 
fected. 


GAS WORKERS WIN. 


The gas workers employed by the 
Stockport corporation, numbering about 
500, have won their battle for an ad- 
vance in wages and a fixed minimum of 
25s in certain departments. Owing to 
the strike about 20,000 other people 
were thrown out of employment. This 
is the third municipal strike which has 
taken place recently, all having been 
satisfactorily adjusted. 


ANOTHER AMALGAMATION. 


The members of the Liverpool Ship- 
wrights* society have just voted in favor 
of'affiliation with the Boilermakers* and 
Iron and Steel Ship Builders* society, 
and the members of the latter body will 
vote at the April monthly meeting as to 
whether they will accept the Liverpool 
society. The voting in April will not 
commit the members of the latter or- 
ganization beyond *a vote in favor of 
amalgamation, but will empower the ex- 
ecutive officers to devise a practical 
scheme of amalgamation. 


TO CELEBRATE LABOR DAY. 


May day, this year, is to be declared 
a general labor holiday, although, it falls 
upon a week day. It is to be made the 
occasion of the greatest labor demonstra- 
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tion ever seen in this country. Hith* 
erto the principal May day celebrations 
have been held on the first Sunday in 
May. In South Wales 250,000 workers 
will stop work on May 1st, to attend the 
demonstrations. The greatest meetings 
in the country will be held in Cardiff, 
Liverpool, New Castle and Dundee. 


LONDON WAITERS* UNION. 


The National Union of Waiters is 
persuing a vigorous campaign of organ- 
ization. This is a young organization, 
but the results so far achieved have been 
so gratifying that steps are now being 
taken to extend the organization into the 
provinces. Organization work is being 
carried on in New Castle, Gloucester, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Sheltonham and 
Bath. 


THE WORKERS* DEATH ROLL. , 


Approximately 1,182 fatal accidents 
occurred in the factories and workshops 
of the United Kingdom last year, 24 of 
the victims being women. There were 
102 more fatalities than in the previous 
year, despite the Board on Trade regu- 
lations. There were 140,735 workers in- 
jured, which is an increase of 19,561 
over the year 1910. 


GAS WORKERS GROWING. 


The membership of the Gas Workers' 
union is still Increasing, and the finances 
are on the upward grade. During the 
quarter ending December 30, 1911, the 
branch income was $61,000 and the to- 
tal expenditures $12,500. 


DEATHS BY TRESPASS. 


It is claimed by the officials of the 
Pennsylvania railroad that 8,523 tres- 
passers have been killed by that road 
since January 1, 1900. It is stated al?o 
that in the same time 8,285 people were 
injured. In a report just issued by the 
road it is asserted that the company is 
waging a vigorous war on trespassing, 
'the management having posted its right 
of way with signs, warning people 
against using railroad tracks as thor- 
oughfares. 


AGAINST REFERENDUM. 


Former United States Senator Joseph 
B. Foraker recently addressed the con- 
stitutional convention in session at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He advised the conven- 
tion against the making of initiative 
referendum and recall a part of the or- 
ganic law of the state. It appears that 
practically all lawyers are not in favor 


of permitting the people to pass judg- 
ment upon the acts of public officials or 
endorse or disapprove legislative en- 
actments. 


RAILROADS ASK FOR TIME. 


Representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers met recently with 
the representatives of the eastern rail- 
roads to discuss the demands for In- 
creased wages. After a conference it 
was decided to adjourn until March 2d 
at the request of the railroads. The 
question of increased wages was not 
gone into to any extent, the railroads 
announcing that they desired further 
time to consider the matter before mak- 
ing a definite reply. 


HATTERS* CASE TO BE RE-TRIED. 


The famous Hatters* union case will 
be retried in Hartford, Conn., at the 
coming May term. Judge James P. 
Platt has asked to be relieved from 
presiding at the coming trial, probably 
on account of the fact that the higher 
court reversed his decision in a former 
trial of this case. Judge Lacombe, sen- 
ior presiding judge, has designated 
Judge James L. Martin of Vermont, to 
sit in the retrial of the case. 


CHANGE IN LEGIEN ITINERARY. 


t slight change has been made neces- 
sary, owing to arrangements which were 
overlooked ^t the time of compiling the 
schedule for Carl Legien’s speaking toup 
in this country. The change assigns 
Mr. Legien at Milwaukee for Friday 
night. May 3, instead of Saturday, and 
the Chicago meeting will be held on 
Sunday afternoon, May 5. 


TO INCREASE SALARIES. 


Increases in salaries to the total 
amount of $15,000 are to be recommended 
for approval at the next meeting of th • 
Manchester City Council, this increase 
applying to all departments. 


*TELLOW SERVANT LAW ESTAB- 
LISHED. 

The Supreme court has decided that 
employes in the car repairing depart- 
ment of a railroad are fellow servants of 
employes in the operating department, 
thereby relieving the employing rail- 
road from liability for injuries to the 
former class by the latter. “The doc- 
trine of fellow servants fs established,** 
said Justice Holmes, “whatever may be 
thought of it.’* The justice, however. 
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added that it was for congress to change 
the law if it so desired. 


SEEKS CITIZENSHIP. 


Santiago Iglesias, general organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Porto Rico, and representing a large 
number of unions having headquarters 
on the island, is in Washington endeav- 
oring to hasten the passage of the bill 
giving citizenship to the inhabitants of 
Porto Rico. The measure has already 
passed the house and is now under con- 
sideration by the senate committee on 
Pacific islands and Porto Rico. 


PERE MARQUETTE SETTLEMENT. 


An arbitration board appointed under 
the industrial disputes and investigation 
act of Canada has just given an award 
in favor of the members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of IVTaintenance of 
Way Employes as against the Pere Mar- 
ijuette and its officials. The act under 
which the settlement was made is com- 
pulsory, and this is the sixth or seventh 
time that it has been Invoked by the or- 
ganization referred to. 


PAINTERS WIN OUT. 


An attempt was recently made by the 
contracting painters of this city to force 
a wage reduction. The painters, how- 
ever, met the proposition with a flat 
refusal and made preparations to put up 
a stubborn fight. As a result most of the 
master painters have receded from their 
former stand and have agreed with the 
union that the old scale of wages in 
effect last year shall continue. 


CONTEMPT CASE CLOSED. 


The testimony in the contempt case is 
all in and the arguments have been con- 
cluded. The arraignment of President 
Gompers, Vice-President Mitchell and 
Secretary Morrison by the attorneys for 
the court was bitter and vindictive. It 
is anticipated, although there is no 
means of learning definitely, that the 
decision will be handed down within 
thirty days. 


MACHINISTS STRIKE SETTLED. 


The machinists and helpers of Fort 
William, struck at the Canada Iron 
foundry for an increase of 5c per hour. 
After being out about ten days the strike 
was settled on a satisfactory basis. 


.Carpenters at Norwood, Mass., have 
.i^cured the 44-hour week. 


READING AND WRITING TEST. 

Senator Simmons is advocating a read- 
ing and writing test for immigrants as 
an amendment to the Dillingham immi- 
gration bill. The senator asserted that 
the opposition to this test came chiefly 
from the steamship and railroad com- 
panies and interests which seek cheaper 
labor than the American standard of 
living will allow, and ascribing the re- 
cent strike in Lawrence, Mass., as a re- 
sult of our immigration laws the man- 
ufacturers taking advantage of the ig- 
norance of foreign workmen by paying 
a starvation wage. 


SWITCHMAN MADE SPEAKER. 


Samuel S. Bradner, a switchman in the 
Southern Pacific yards at Benson, Ariz., 
has been elected speaker of the house of 
Arizona's first legislature by the Demo- 
crats, It is also stated that the legisla- 
ture will enact a constitutional amend- 
ment reinstating the recall of the judi- 
ciary, this feature having been stricken 
from the constitution as originally 
adopted by the influence brought to bear 
by President Taft. 


CHAINMAKERS GET INCREASE, 


An advance in wages of 10 per cent 
has been granted to the chainmakers in 
the South Staffordshire and North Wor- 
cestershire districts. 


The Iron Moulders' Union is endeavor- 
ing to have a law passed by the Massa- 
chusetts state legislature forbidding the 
employment of women in their core- 
rooms, the most of whom are Polish. The 
officials of the iron moulders maintain 
that the work carried on in iron found- 
ries is not work in which women should 
be employed. The Metal Manufacturers' 
Association is, of course, opposed to the 
bill and has been endeavoring to Impress 
the committee before which it is being 
considered with the fact that labor in 
iron foundries if of a suitable character 
for women, and endeavoring in every 
way to have the bill killed. 


A practice has been uncovered in 
Holyoke, Mass., whereby working girls 
have been made victims. Recently the 
fact was revealed that in the mills of 
the Farr Alpaca company foremen have 
been in the habit of selling jobs to girls. 
In one instance it is reported that $10 
was promised the first vacancy in a cer- 
tain department. Evidently the foreman, 
got mixed and gave another young lady, 
to whom he had made a pre^ous prom- 
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ise, the vacancy which occurred. The 
other girl, incensed at the treatment, 
went to the superintendent and as a con- 
sequence the foreman was discharged. It 
is stated that this practice has been com- 
mon. 


Reports are coming into headquarters 
that Labor's Memorial day, the fourth 
Sunday in May, will be observed to a 
greater extent this year than ever be- 
fore. Heretofore the second Sunday in 
May has been officially designated Me- 
morial day, but by a resolution adopted 
at the Atlanta convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor it was changed 
to the fourth Sunday in May. The cus- 
tom of observing Labor’s Memorial day 
is generally recognized in the glass in- 
dustry and the day is generally observed 
also by the iron and steel workers and 
the National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 


A convention of delegates representing 
every department of car construction and 
repair on the New Haven railroad, met 
recently in Boston. After a discussion 
of the wages paid to the men it was con- 
cluded to ask for a flat increase of 3 
cents per hour. The increase, if secured, 
will affect about 15,000 men. 


A preliminary statement of the re- 
sults of the thirteenth census enumera- 
tion regarding Illiteracy in the United 
States has just been made public by the 
bureau of census. The statement shows 
that in 1910 there were 71,580,270 per- 
sons ten years of age or over in the 
United States, of whom 5,517,608 were 
unable to read or write, constituting 7.7 
per -cent of the population. The native 
whites, who constitute nearly 75 per 
cent of the entire population, had the 
smallest number of illiterates, 1,535,580, 
or 3 per cent; the foreign bojn whites 
had i,165,519 illiterates, or 12.8 per 
cent; the colored had 2,331,559 illiter- 
ates, or 30.5 per cent. The gain in pop- 
ulation from 1900 to 1910 was 13,640,456, 
but the number of illiterates fell off 
663,461. There was consequently a de- 
cline in the percentage of illiterates 
from 10.7 to 7.7 per cent for the aggre- 
gate population. 


The press dispatches recently carried 
the news that the boiler of a locomotive 
in the Southern Pacific railroad yards 
at San Antonio, Texas, had blown up 
and killed 25 workmen. This is one of 
the effects of employing men who are 
unfamiliar with railroad requirements 
and are incompetent. There is a strike 
on the railroad mentioned, and it has 
employed men without regard to their 


qualifications to take the places of the 
strikers. It is stated that many of 
these men are totally ignorant of the 
workings of an engine, and it is as- 
serted that the engine which blew up 
and caused the catastrophe had not only 
not had proper care, but that cold water 
had been injected into the boiler at a 
time when the water in the flues was 
extremely low, thus causing an ex- 
plosion. 


It is reported from Toronto, Ont., that 
the Grand Trunk has reduced the wages 
of practically all trainmen in its employ 
in the Dominion. The cut in wages 
ranges from 10 to 25 per cent. 


Railroad wrecks recently reported are 
as follows: Seventy-two passengers in- 

jured on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road near Oakwobd, Wls., due to spread- 
ing rails. Two passengers injured on 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, near 
Branford, Conn. Twelve passengers in- 
jured, five seriously, on Greorgia South- 
ern & Florida, near Tifton, Ga. Engi- 
neer and fireman on New York Central, 
near Bellefontaine, O., were seriously In- 
jured by collision with a freight train. 
A score of passengers on the Atlantic 
Coastline, near Wilmington, N. C., in- 
jured in a head-on collision. Two em- 
ployes on the Louisville & Nashville, at 
Mobile, Ala., probably fatally injured In 
collision. Five persons killed and eleven 
injured on Canadian Pacific train in col- 
lision between Ottawa and Hull, Ont. 
Engineer, fireman and six people serious- 
ly injured on Pennsylvania system at 
Greencastle, Ind., account collision. Twn 
killed and thirty-three passengers seri- 
ously injured on Chicago Great Western 
train near Dunkerton, Iowa, train being 
derailed. Three dead, five missing and 
a score or more injured as the result of 
a rear-end collision on the Santa Fe at 
McCartneys, N. M., on account of a col- 
lision. 


It is stated that the wage increases 
upon which the striking textile workers 
returned to work in the Lawrence mills 
will aggregate $10,000,000 per year, if 
increase is granted in all New England 
factoriess. Prom the latest information, 
some of the mills have not yet agreed 
to the general increase, but it is predict- 
ed that it is only a matter of a short 
time until all of the mills in New Eng- 
land will be paying practically the same 
scale. 


The strike of the 750 operatives against, 
the Barre Wool-combing company mills* 
is still on, and the situation is intense. 
A similar condition prevails in Barre a§? 
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did in the strike at Lawrence, Mass. 
Conferences have been held between the 
mill officials and a committee represent- 
ing the strikers, but nothing so far has 
been accomplished toward a settlement. 


News has been received that lOo coal 
miners have perished in a mine acci- 
dent at IVTcCurtain, Okla. The entire day 
duty and only eleven escaped, the oth- 
ers being entombed' and probably are 
dead on account of gas and fire. 


The members of the Painters’ Union 
at Hamilton, Ont., have secured an in- 
crease of 2 1-2 cents per hour. Negotia- 
tions have been on for some time and an 
amicable agreement was reached through 
the Master House Painters’ Association. 


Carpenters at Middleboro, Mass., re- 
cently secured the forty-four hour week 
and an increase in wages without strike. 


From England co-mes the news that the 
British coal strike is effective and that 
with each succeeding hour matters are 
becoming more serious. Efforts are be- 
ing. put forth by the government to bring 
the operators and miners to the point 
where an adjustment can be reached, and 
apparently progress is being made, for 
each side has modified its original po- 
sition. The estimated number of work- 
men affffected by the British strike is 
approximately 2,500,000. The most per- 
fect order is attending the strike, not a 
single instance being reported of any 
conflict anywhere in the strike zone. In 
Germany there are over 240,000 men out, 
with the situation becoming serious, ow- 
ing to the rigid measures of the authori- 
ties. Germany is a typical military 
government and on the least provocation 
the military arm of the government is 
called into action and Is, no doubt, in 
this instance provoking disturbances. 
The anthracite operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America, while not hav- 
ing broken off negotiations entirely, yet 
the demands of the miners have been 
formally rejected. The agreements ex- 
tendirtg over a large portion of the bitu- 
minous coal fields and the anthracite 
fields expire upon the same date. The 
Iowa miners are now in session and it 
is predicted that they will ask for an 
increase in wages. The outlook is not 
encouraging for a satisfactory agreement 
before the expiration of these contracts 
and it appears at this time as if a ces- 
sation of work would take place on April 
1, involving approximately 600,000 min- 
ers. 


Senate Bill No. 3175, entitled “To reg- 
ulate the immigration of aliens and the 


residence of aliens in the United States,” 
provides a loophole whereby Chinese can 
enter this country without let or hind- 
rance. The American Federation of La- 
bor submitted the bill to its attorneys 
for an opinion as to its meaning and in 
“that if the pending bill becomes oper- 
ative in its present form the right of 
Chinese to come to this country will be 
absolutely unrestricted.” Upon receiving 
this opinion, objection was filed with the 
immigration committee of the senate, 
protesting against the provisions con- 
tained in the bil which would permit the 
indiscriminate Immigration of Chinese. 


Congressman W. B. Wilson, labor’s 
able champion in the house of represent- 
atives, and chairman of the house labor 
committee, has just presented to the 
house an unfavorable report against the 
Taylor and other systems of shop man- 
agement. The report of the committee 
is unanimous and will be of inestimable 
value to the working people of our coun- 
try. Under the guidance of Chairman 
Wilson a thorough and comprehensive 
study of efficiency systems was made. 
The report handles the subject in a vig- 
orous manner, going to the root of the 
subject, one portion of which is hereby 
reproduced, its philosophy being unas- 
sailable: “There is a margin between 

the work performed by the loafer and 
the maximum task for a man, and in 
that margin lies a proper day’s work. 
What constitutes a reasonable day's 
work can only be determined by a stop- 
watch or any other time-measuring in- 
strument used only for a brief period 
of time. By the stop-watch you may be 
able to determine the time in which a 
piece of work can be done, but you do 
not thereby alone determine the length 
of time in which it ought to be done. 
The time study of the operations of any 
machine can be made with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, because all of the 
elements can be taken into consideration 
in making the computation. A machine 
is an inanimate thing — it has no life, no 
brain, no sentiment, and no place in the 
social order. With a workman it is dif- 
ferent. He is a living, moving, sentient, 
social being; he is entitled to all the 
rights, privileges, opportunities and re- 
spectful consideration given to other 
men. He would be less than a man if 
he did not resent the introduction of 
any system which deals with him in the 
same way as a beast of burden or an in- 
animate machine. In making a time 
study of the operations of a workman, 
all of the elements cannot be taken Into 
consideration and consequently the com- 
putation cannot be made with mathe- 
matical accuracy. There is no work that 
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ers, the vote being 1,312 for and 330 
against. Thus the amalgamation be- 
tween these organizations will shortly 
become an accomplished fact. 


PATTERNMAKERS INTRODUCE REF- 
ERENDUM. 


The Patternmakers* League of North 
America wil hold its annual election of 
officers on March 28. This is the initial 
election by the referendum, which was 
adopted by the organization at its last 
convention. General President James 
Wilson is unopposed for re-election. 


LABOR TEMPLE FOR FRESNO, CAL. 


Preliminary plans have been perfected 
for the erection of a Labor Temple in 
Fresno, Cal. The active spirits are 
elated over the uniformity of opinion de- 
veloped among the unions for the con- 
struction of a home for organized labor. 


CARDROOM WORKERS WIN. 


After a strike of fourteen weeks of 
the cardroom operatives over a slight re- 
duction in wages, a settlement has been 
effected whereby a substantial advance 
in wages paid before the dispute has been 
secured. 


REVISES ESTIMATES. 


Secretary Meyer appeared before the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the house 
and admitted that some of the figures in 
the construction esstimate submitted a 
year ago on battleships were incorrect, 
and requested to withdraw the estimate. 
This request came after a continuation 
of examination into- the report of civilian 
experts, who declared the navy yards 
could be more economically operated by 
skilled constructors than by line officers. 


TO VALUE RAILROADS. 


Chairman Adamson of the house com- 
merce committee has introduced a bill 
providing for the valuation of all the 
common carriers of the United States by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission^ to 
discover the original investment and its 
growth. If the bill passes, holding com- 
panies and every modern industrial or- 
ganization would be investigated. 


DARROW TRIAL MAY 14. 


) Clarence Darrow, former chief counsel 
for the MteNamara brothers, will be tried 
on May 14 on the charge of having bribed 
jurors in the case referred to. 


MOVEMENT LOOKING UP. 


In a letter received from a voluntary 
organizer at Cranbrook, B. C., it is stat- 
ed that the movement in that city has 
lately received quite an impetus, several 
organizations having recently been 
formed, with the outlook splendid for the 
addition of several more. 


STRIKE SETTLED, 


The Tilbury dock strike has been set- 
tled through the intervention of the 
Dockers’ Union. The 5,000 men have all 
returned to work, employers agreeing in 
the future to recognize the organization. 


MUSICIANS Ta ERECT TEMPLE. 


The Missouri Trades Unionist, pub- 
lished at Joplin, Mo., is authority for the 
statement that the Musicians* union of 
that city has decided to erect a mu- 
sicians* temple to cost $25,000. 


TO PRINT MONEY ORDER BLANKS. 


It has been the custom of the govern- 
ment to award to outside printing firms 
contracts for certain classes of work. The 
public printer has contended that all gov- 
ernment printing should be done in its 
own printing establishment. As a result 
of this contention the millions of money 
order forms which have previously been 
printed outside the big establishment 
will for the next four years be done by 
the government itself. The printing of 
these forms amount to about $150,000 per 
year. 


BILL AGAINST BLACKLISTING. 


A bill to protect railway employes in 
their organizations from injustice at the 
hands of their employers through black- 
listing or threats of dismissal has been , 
introduced in the lower house by Con- 
gressman Stevens of Minnesota. The bill 
is proposed as an amendment to the in- 
terstate commerce act, and provides that 
any employer who shall require any em- 
ploye to enter into an agreement, either 
written or verbal, not to become or re- 
main a member of any labor organiza- . 
tion, or because he will not w^ithdraw : 
from any §uch organization, or shall dis- 
charge any employe for non-compliance 
with employer’s wishes, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall pay a pen- 
alty of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000 for each offense. The measure 
also forbids employers endeavoring to 
force employes to contribute to any fund 
for charitable or other purposes, and also 
from conspiring to prevent former em- 
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ployes seci^ing other employment after 
they have oeen discharged. 


RAILWAY WORKERS' WAGES. 

A board of trade report, just issued in 
London, Eng., contains statistics relative 
to wages on railways. It appears, from 
the report that on railways, other than 
electric, employes are usually six-day 
workers, Sunday duty being paid for as 
overtime or equivalent time given off 
during the week in lieu of payment. The 
number of male time workers paid wages 
in the last pay week of October. 1907, in- 
cluded in the returns, is 401,437, and the 
average rates of wages as follows: Adult 
workmen, average wages, 24s 4d; lads 
and boys, 11s 3d. On electric railways 
the rate of pay appears to have been 
slightly better than ordinary railways, 
the earnings being, for motormen, 38s 
lOd; mechanics, 36s 8d; signal men, 31s 
lid; plate-layers, 28s lOd; conductors, 
24s 7d. 


^PROFESSIONAL" STRIKE THREAT- 
ENED. 


The doctors who, before the insurance 
act was passed, were content to accept 
club patients at 2s 6d per head, in Lfon- 
don, have now presented an ultimatum 
to the insurance commissioners. They 
demand a minimum fee of 8s 6d, togeth- 
er with the power of hearing and deter- 
mining all complaints against them- 
selves, and unless these demands are 
granted they threaten to go on strike. 
What would the public say to the work- 
men should they go on strike for such 
conditions? The doctors, however, can 
be cut out of the act altogether and the 
money thus saved devoted to increasing 
sick pay or other purposes. 


I. T. U. NOMINATIONS. 


Secretary-Treasurer Hays has sent out 
a list of nominees and nominators for 
the various positions to be filled at the 
next referendum election of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. The fol- 
lowing contains a list of the candidates 
for the principal offices and the number 
of nominations they have received: For 
president, James M. Lynch, 301; Fred 
Barker, 143. Vice-president, George A. 
Tracy, 245; James M. Duncan, 169. Sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. W>. Hays, 331; Clifford 
ivr. Cobb, 92; James B. Ross, 22^ Dele- 
gates to the American FederatioJ of La- 
bor, Frank Morrison, 371; Max S. Hayes, 
246; T. W. McCullough, 223; Hugh Ste- 
venson, 221 ; Charles Hertenstein, 179 ; 
Frank J. Bonning, 90; Daniel Delahoyde, 
81; A. B. Rodrigues, 71; Franklin W. 
Hynes, 20; John H. Ferguson, 13. 


BRICKLAYERS TO VOTE ON AFFILA- 
TION. 


At the last convention of the bricklay- 
ers and masons favorable action was ta- 
ken to submit the question of affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor 
to a referendum vote of the membership. 
The entire western section of the coun- 
try is practically unanimous in favor of 
affiliation and is using every influence to 
secure favorable action when the vote is 
taken. The national officers of the brick- 
lays and masons have for years ex- 
pressed themselves as favorable to affili- 
ation, but the membership has thus far 
refused to become a part of the gen- 
eral movement by affiliation. The pros- 
pects at this time are brighter for favor- 
able action than at any period hereto- 
fore. 


PENSION FOR INJURED CLERKS. CONTEMPT CASE NEAR CLOSE. 


A bill providing for the pensioning of 
civil service employes who are injured in 
line of service has been introduced by 
Congressman Howland of Ohio. The 
measure provides that all employes mak- 
ing less than $3,000 per annum, as well 
as employes of the Isthmian Canal and 
Panama Railway and Steamship line, 
shall be compensated at stated rates for 
injury or death while in such employ- 
ment. The secretary of commerce and 
labor is given the right to determine 
whether or not the complaint for pension 
is entitled to compensation. The meas- 
ure has been referred to the judiciary 
committee. 



m^iil?osters have advanced wages 50 
per day at Savannah, Ga., without 


As the News Letter is being prepared 
for the mails, the contempt cases is near- 
ing its close. Most of the arguments be- 
fore the full bench of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia have been 
made and undoubtedly the case will fin- 
ally be closed Saturday, March 16, and 
then it will be up to the court to pro- 
nounce its decision in the matter. 


ALLEGED CONSPIRACY CASES SET. 


The men charged with violating the 
federal laws growing out of the McNa- 
mara case have been arraigned before 
the federal court in Indianapolis, Ind., 
and all have entered a plea of not guilty 
and the trial of the cases set for October 
next. An effort is being made to have, 
the cases consolidated. 
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LAWRENCE STRIKE ENDS. 


The strike of the textile workers at 
Lawrence, Mass., has come to an end. In- 
creases in wages range from 5 to 20 per 
cent and all employes are to be given 
their former places. 


Plumbers of Fort Worth, Tex., secured 
an advance of 50 cents per day this year 
^ind will have another 50-cent increase the 
two years following, this including every 
shop in the city. 


BUTTON MANUFACTURERS IN 
STRAITS. 

The Hawkeye Button company at Mus- 
catine is endeavoring to start a plant in 
Davenport* la., and is advertising for em- 
ployes. This is one of the non-union out- 
fits that has endeavored to destroy the 
Button Workers’ Union in Muscatine. The 
fact that the company is endeavoring to 
establish a plant outside of Muscatine is 
evidence that the button workers* strike 
is effective. Previously numerous efforts 
have been made to start button cutting 
plants outside of Muscatine, but all at- 
tempts have thus far resulted in failure. 


PHONY INJUNCTION BILL. 


The period of introducing phony in- 
junction bills has arrived. Congressman 
Moon of Pennsylvania has just intro- 
duced an alleged injunction limitation 
bill which represents the Taft ideas. It 
makes legal the present abuse of the 
courts in arbitrarily issuing injunctions 
in labor disputes and only prescribes that 
speedy hearings be given on restraining 
orders issued on the spur of the moment. 
The Moon bill can be classed as simply a 
campaign scheme for consumption by the 
Congressman’s constituents at home. 


AFTER WAGE SWEATERS. 


The trades boards act has now been ex- 
tended to the notoriously sweated indus- 
try, the boxmaking trade, in London. A 
minimum rate of 3d per hour has been 
fixed, with 52 hours per week, making a 
weekly wage of 13s. This seems an ex- 
tremely small wage, yet it is a large ad- 
vance over the miserable pittance wwhich 
has been paid heretofore by employers, 
who have taken advantage of the help- 
lessness of women workers. 


REFERENDUM ON TAX LAWS. 


A referendum vote on all Kentucky tax 
laws passed in the next five years, with 
both iniative and referendum in such 
legislation thereafter, is provided for in 
the tax revision bill which recently 


passed the lower house of the Kentucky 
legislature. 


REFERRED TO LABOR COMMITTEE. 


The bill, H. R. 21094, to create a com- 
mission on industrial relations, on motion 
Oi! Mr. Hughes of New Jersey, was taken 
from the committee on rules and referred 
to the committee on labor by unanimous 
consent. 


CORSETMAKERS' STRIKE. 


Over 700 employes in the Kalamazoo 
Corset company have struck over’ the 
summary discharge of a number of em- 
ployes whom, it is claimed, were dis- 
missed because of activity in union af- 
fairs. 


After a lockout of twenty months of 
the mill and lumbermen a settlement has 
been reached and the mills will hereafter 
operate with union men at San Mateo, 
Cal. 


STRIKE CALLED OFF. 

The metal trades strike against the 
contract shops of Los Angeles, which has 
been in progress for nearly two years, 
has been called off. An agreement has 
been reached between the officials of the 
molders, machinists, boilermakers, black- 
smiths and patternmakers' union and the 
officials of the Founders and Employers’ 
association. All of the men who went 
out are to return to work as fast as con- 
ditions warrant The outcome is a great 
victory for the metal trades. 


OUTLOOK GOOD. 


Anniston, Ala., is progressing rapidly, 
so far as organized labor is concerned. 
In the early part of this year the iron 
molders were organized, with a good 
membership, and the barbers have just 
formed a local union. Other organiza- 
tions are in process of formation. 


FOR REFERENDUM PETITION. 


The union men of Texas are actively 
engaged in securing signers to a petition 
to have the initiative, referendum and re- 
call provisions placed upon the primary 
ballot to be taken in July. It will be 
necessary to s'ecure 40,000 signatures, and 
must be done by counties, the county tax 
collectors to attest the qualification of 
each signer. It is practically assured 
that sufficient signatures will be ob- 
tained. 


Keep everlastingly at it and organize. 
Never give up. 
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IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 


The Bureau of Immiffraion and Nat- 
uralization has just issued its Novem- 
ber (1911) immigraion bulletin. During 
that month there were admitted 61»765 
aliens. The largest number came from 
southern Italy, 10,025; Hebrews, 7,317; 
Germans, 5,410; Polish, 4,950; English, 
3,9SS; northern Italians, 2,618; the bal- 
ance coming from twenty or thirty other 
countries. During the last five months 
there have been admitted into this coun- 
try 295,629 aliens, there having been 
only 5,254 debarred and returned to their 
home countries. 


CLOAKMAKERS WIN. 


After a contest extending over three 
months the Cloakmakers’ Union, of Phil- 
adelphia, has won its strike against a lo- 
cal firm. The agreement reached calls 
for the union shop and other conditions 
entirely satisfactory to the union. 


AFTER EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


The federated shop trades on the South- 
ern Railway and allied lines have con- 
cluded to make an effort to establish the 
eight hour day upon the expiration of 
the present agreement on April 1st. The 
sentiment among the shop is practically 
unanimous in favor of the shorter work- 
day. 


Cement workers have recently organ- 
ized in Cincinnati, Detroit, Dallas and 
Worcester, Mass. 


LAWRENCE STRIKE INVESTIGATION. 


{ The house committee on rules has be- 
fore it for consideration two resolutions 
on the Lawrence, Mass., strike — one of 
which calls for a special committee of 
’ investigation, while the other authorizes 

r the committee on labor to make the in- 

! vestigation. A number of men and wom- 

\ en, boys and girls, participants in the 

' strike, have testified before the rules 

^ committee, giving their story as to the 

\ conduct of the place and state militia 

\ during the strike. Some of the instances 

f related are almost unbelievable, and yet 

I apparently the strikers have been treated 

I shamefully. President Gompers, Con- 

gressmen Wilson and Berger appeared 
before the committee in advocacy of the 
I resolutions of investigation, the two for* 
I mer arguing in favor of an investigation 
I by the labor committee. The Lawrence 
t situation from all reports appears to be 
irtjitu quo, although police officials 
heased ■ their hostility toward the 
Hhyi^v«rs. Some of the mills have an- 


nounced an Increase in the rate of wages, 
but from reports at hand the Increase of- 
fered has not been suflacient to induce 
many of the strikers to return to work. 
It is quite likely that the investigation 
will be ordered by the rules committee 
and the actual state of affairs brought to 
light. The bureau of labor also has its 
agents in Lawrence at the present time. 


ENGLISH MINERS' STRIKE. 


Prom sources deemed authentic it is 
reported that over 1,000,000 coal miners 
in England are idle. As a consequence 
approximately 750,000 additional work- 
men are also in idleness. Steamship and 
railroad comj)anies are already seriously 
affected, many of their regular runs being 
abandoned with the end in view to keep 
up a semblance of communication as long 
as possible. In addition many factories 
are being closed and it is predicted that 
by March 12, in the event no settlement 
is reached, a paralysis of all business will 
obtain. Strenuous efforts are being made 
by high ofllclals of the English govern- 
ment to find some basis of settlement, 
but at this time the outlook is not prom- 
ising. It is reported, however, that a 
minimum wage law will be introduced in 
parliament and if its provisions are ac- 
ceptable to those involved it is said that 
steps will be taken not only to urge its 
speedy adoption, but the miners them- 
selves will endeavor to at once take the 
necessary preliminary steps to inaugu- 
rate the minimum wage, if it is adopted 
or acceded to. Coal and food prices are 
steadily advancing. 


OVER SUPPLY OF LABOR. 


The United States consul at Victoria, 
B. C., here has given publicity through 
the daily consular reports to the con- 
gested labor conditions existing here. Al- 
though there are 2,000 men employed on 
the streets laying fifty miles of paving 
and other public work, and while the 
building permits issued far exceed those 
of a like period a year ago, still there are 
a greater number of men unemployed 
than ever before in the history of the 
city. When the seasonal industries, such 
as fisheries, building, etc., close for the 
winter a still larger numbpr of men will 
be without employment. 


CONVICTS FARMED OUT. 


The Commissioner’s Court has accepted 
a bid of $1.25 per day for the county 
convicts, from the Wheeler Company of 
Birmingham, Ala., who are constructing 
the system of roads for the county. 
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L ocal Union Official 
Receipts up to and in- 
cluding the 10 th of the 
current month ^00 


Member’s receipts received from local 
unions from Feb. 11-Mar. 9, 1912: 


L- U. From To. 

6 59251 59449 

12 217555 217567 

20 11240 11250 

20 97501 97546 

22 97022 97030 

23 123866 123868 

23 123870 123898 

41 111351 111442 

49 94592 94695 

52 125085 1-25194 

61 ■ 27576 27650 

85 171408 171581 

86 51788 51888 

96 179614 179670 

9« 8720 8809 

102 26227 26250 

102 174751 174772 

103 199680 .200090 

104 91197 

104 91203 91290 

124 97229 97358 

134 63001 63750 

134 65251 65800 

134 135418 135750 

134 138751 139500 

135 49458 49474 

136 19805 

136 19810 19853 

140 31665 31670 

140 31656 31663 

149 93144 93185 

164 25320 25386 

184 18481 18496 

187 18792 18799 

189 20362 20376 

190 78833 78852 

233 19411 19429 

238 139551 139554 

247 66816 66982 

254 216363 216437 

255 205540 205558 

259 14497 14500 

259 50-251 50281 

267 82758 82852 

268 22656 

268 22658 

268 2-2660 

270 22798 22817 

306 52594 52595 

349 *94316 94334 

358 26346 26354 

361 26509 26513 

361 -26517 26523 

369 ■ 164400 164456 

377 120873 120897 


388 

396 

402 

404 

404 

419 

427 

442 

442 

466 . . . . 

481 

481 


28565 

161393 

29801 

35205 

140251 

198128 

23923 

84751 

217481 

51944 

223451 

84001 

28575 

161435 

29808 

35250 

140290 

198-265 

23935 

84840 

217500 

51945 

223500 

84060 

126189 

503 . . . . 


54758 

54772 



35303 

35309 

528 . . • • 


130703 

130724 

534 - - - • 


4625 

5183 

541 


98281 

98298 



212718 

212910 

^<21 


38320 

38337 



29276 

29335 

fii A 


40286 

40291 

7 


118544 

118545 

617 


118549 

118556 



41228 

41246 

04-0 ..... 


42131 

42141 

645 . . ■ . 


30615 

30672 



43299 

43305 



56399 

56411 

CAd. . . . 


5811 

5900 

fifiO .... 


28835 

28893 



53-234 

53241 

ooo 


83271 

83290 



69804 

69821 

685 


93109 

93124 



21981 

22009 

. . . ♦ » 

AQft 


129104 

129105 



129109 

129126 

699 


117034 

117047 



1013-26 


lUU 

7AA 


101333 


7AA 


101337 


700 


101339 

101347 



105096 

105114 

7A7 


108894 

108952 

< U < . . . . • 

7AQ 


189826 

189858 

714 


72751 

72960 


L U No. 5 — ^Nos. 21476, 77, 78, 79, 81, 
82 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 21491, 92, 94, 96, 98, 
21501, 4, 6, inc. 24, 21527, inc. 34, -21540, 
iiic 44, 21546, 48, 50-51, 21552, 54, inc. 58, 
21560, inc. 72, 21574, inc. 21602, 21604, inc. 
-21607. Missing Receipts. 

L. U. No. 41— Nos. 111349, 111350. 

L. U. 98— No. 8786. 

Lr. U. No. 233— No. 19425. 

L. U. No. 255 — Nos. 205546, 205555. 

L. U. No. 481 — Nos.' 223448, 49 and 50. 

L. U. No. 501— No. 126188. 

L. U. No. 614— Nos. 40289, 90. 

L. U. No. 675— Nos. 83283, 84, 85- 

L. U. No. 696— Nos. 129112, 20, 25. 

L. U. No, 699— Nos. 117044,45. 

L. U. No. 709— NoS:. 189840, 41, 45. 

L. U, No. 5— Nos. 21500, 2, 3. 5, 25, 26„ 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 21545, 47, 49, 21553* 59^ 
73, 86, 21603. 
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To Our Eastern Brothers: 

“Listen’’ to a few words of brotherly 
advice, straight from a loyal member of 
the I. B. E. W. in the far western 
states. 

Speaking in particular of Los Ange- 
les, Cal., not as a whole, but a unit of 
one of all the Pacific cities. 

Just let me say to you brothers, do 
not think of leaving the east and ex- 
p^t to better yourself out here, ae that 
has long gone by. There is abso- 
ely no work here, and this city is 
re than overrun with men with and 



without cards, willing to get anything 
they can get to do in order to exist, and 
all that can are leaving. In fact we are 
having a full faced panic. Hard times 
are here and we fear they will remain 
for a long time. Several men have been 
very much disappointed in regards to the 
Lo.n Diego fair who have come with the 
expectation of finding work there. That 
town is flooded with men. Poor fel- 
lows, I feel sorry for them and their 
distressed financial circumstances. Wc 
hope and trust that things will soon 
pick up and improve to the betterment 
of our brothers and fellow workers. 

We sincerely trust that every eastern 
brother will read and pay their atten- 
tion to this warning. 

Remaining fraternally yours, 

H. B. Sutter, 
Los Angeles, 


SPEEDING CONVICTS. 


Prison Labor Contractors Alleged to Be 
Introducing Obnoxious System to 
Increase Production. 


The following is contained in a letter 
just issued by the National Free Labor 
Association : “There are well defined 

rumors that the prisoners at the Rhode 
Island penitentiary at Howard, whose 
labor is sold to the Reliance-Sterling 
Manufacturing company, are being 
speeded up to a degree that has aroused 
the indignant remonstrance of social and 
charity workers. One of the most promi- 
nent recently said in a public address: 
‘I’hvough the support of Warden Mc- 
Cusker, the shirt contract was secured 
while he was chairman of the board, and 
since his promotion to the position of 
warden, has been greatly increased in 
value by the methods he has installed. 
The efficiency has been secured by the 
use of certain incentives to increase the 
activity of the convicts. Increased out- 
put for a day results in a plug of to- 
bacco to the convict at night; increased 
output for a period of three months is 
rewarded by a small wage, which seldom 
exceeds $5 per month. To these incen- 
tives are added the dungeon, the' straight 
jacket and the gag. Prisoners awaiting 
trial are Included among the workers in 
these prison industries. The convicts 
are forced to their utmost exertions in a 
line of industry in which they can find 
no employment upon discharge, and for 
a pittance which makes the poor house 
the refuge of their wives and daughters.” 


Cement Workers gained -advance in 
wages and 8-hour day at Medford, Ore. ' 


Laundry workers of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, have secured increase in. wages. 
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"THE POISON PRESS” 


Hiram W. Johnson, Governor of Cali- 
fornia, writing in the California Outlook, 
when he penned this paragraph fearlessly 
uttered a truth that must have its due 
consideration: 

‘‘Apparently, today there is a directing 
and controlling force in the poison press 
of the State — a single power that gives 
publicity in this portion of the press to 
every invention and every scrap that may 
be gathered, calculated to injure the pro- 
gressive movement. Sometimes the same 
article will be published in exactly the 
same form on the same day in several 
of the reactionary newspapers; and again, 
if one member of this poison squad pro- 
duces something particularly atrocious 
and mend^ious, which it is thought will 
injure the movement that is striving with 
singleness of purpose for the good of the 
State, every other newspaper that re- 
sponds to the interests and prays for the 
return of the old system, copies the atroc- 
ity.” 

The poison press is by no means con- 
fined to the limits of California. Every 
union man, every “progressive,” every 
radical of any school w^hatsoever. Is 
ready to take his poison in doses as a 
matter of course whenever he reads news- 
paper, magazine or book that is printed 
on behalf of the truly good who favor 
unions, but “not as they are now man- 
aged,” who advocate reform but not such 
as would injure privilege, or who, look 
for a better future for society but frowns 
upon the “agitators' who want better- 
ment to begin today. 

A newspaper's poison squad is usually 
inside the newspaper oflBce. Reporter or 
correspondent may record faithfully an 
event of the hour, but the drop of acid 
that gives the report its color and taste 
is injected in it by the news-chemist at 
an editorial desk who works according to 
the secret formulas given him by the 
big medicine men who set the policy of 
the paper. And, as Governor Johnson 
notes, the news poisoners understand not 
only manufacture but imitation and rapid 
distribution of one another’s concoctions. 
In their fabrications they practice both 
free trade and reciprocity. However, the 
biggest fact in the use of drugged printed 
matter is that readers sooner or later be- 
come immune to its effects. They detect 
its looks and smell, prevent its touching 
a sensitive spot in their mental or moral 
constitution, and as long as they are in 
contact with the package containing the 
stuff keep on their guard. Like people 
who live in a malarious country, they 
sedulously practice prevention and take 
antidotes. 

Here is an example of newspaper 


poison. When James T. Harahan of the 
Illinois Central Railroad was killed in 
the collision near Chicago in January, 
this paragraph found its way into a cer- 
tain class of the daily newspapers: 

“With the bodies of the dead railroad 
men lying in a Chicago morgue tonight 
the city is filled with rumors that the ac- 
cident was not only avoidable, but that 
it was directly attributable to the labor 
troubles in which the Illinois Central and 
the Harriman systems have been in- 
volved for several months,” 

This unfounded insinuation was quick- 
ly silenced by the facts developed in the 
oflacial investigation. It was shown that 
the company management had for the 
sake of “economy” discharged a number 
of its station telegraphers and imposed 
tasks upon the few remaining telegraph- 
ers, who were not up to the highest stand- 
ard of competency and safety, and that 
due to this “economy,” or better named, 
parsimony, the lives of not only officers 
of the railroad company but others also 
were sacrificed. 

Much of the intention of the poison 
distilers is betrayed in the space given 
to matter accordingly as it is favorable 
or unfavorable to the opponents of the 
movements supported by the wage-work- 
ers. For example, to the good done on a 
national scale annually by the trade 
unions, a paragraph ; to a refusal to work 
with a non-unionist, a column or a page. 

The Boston Common has this on the 
.subject: 

“ *Who,’ asks the Christian Register, 
‘will establish a free, truthful newspaper 
in each of the ten largest cities in the 
United States?’ It adds: ‘Newspaper of- 

fices abound in men who would like to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, only — they can’t. 
The advertiser applies a gag, the sub- 
scription list frowns — well, Competition is 
king. This country is ours, this experi- 
ment in democracy, needs all the light of 
truth it can get. , . . Journalism 

needs to be saved from itself. Competi- 
tion is killing its best life. A founded 
newspaper, above the deadly law of sup- 
ply and demand, could speak with a 
frankness and fearlessness and leadership 
which are unknown in the editorial rooms 
of our great dailies. Who will furnish 
this money?’ A chain of great dailiess, 
run for service rather than profit, would 
be fine. But what multi-millionaire or 
group of multi-millionaires could be trust- 
ed to control it? For it would take mil- 
lions to do this work effectively — to com- 
pete with the millions that‘ special inter- 
ests are pouring into newspaper and 
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magazine control, for other than public 
service reasons.** 

All the newspapers are not in the pois- 
on class yet; nor has any of them yet 
found it safe to tincture with poison all 
the labor or progressive news it pub- 
lishes. But it is a certainty, commonly 
known to the mass of observers of the 
trend of newspaper policy, and occasion- 
ally admitted by cynical members of the 
poison staff, that to get a fair, accurate, 
unbiased, undoctored account of any hap- 
pening that might injure Big Business, 
Big Politics;, or the rJig presss is one of 
the ' difficulties that today impedes pro- 
ress toward social justice. 


THE FEDERAL GUARANTEE TO THE 
STATES OF *‘A REPUBLICAN 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT.** 


By Willia:m D. McNulty. 

Charles Sumner once declared in Con- 
gress that the provision of the Federal 
Constitution guaranteeing to each State a 
republican form of government was a 
sleeping giant. To students of our re- 
pubican form of government who have 
observed the recent trend of legislative 
and constitutional enactment in several 
of our States, many signs are noticeable 
that this giant may soon awake. 

The complaint made broadly is that 
our system of government does not keep 
pace with the rapid changes in the po- 
litical and social conditions, in com- 
merce, and in the advancement of the 
masses generally; and, particularly, that 
the legislatures are no longer places for 
pubic discussion and debate, where the 
members try to win votes by ar- 
gument or by appeals to party loyalty or 
friendship, but where instead, it is 
charged, the results are pre-arranged, and 
the members only register the conclusions 
arrived at outside of the legislative halls. 

And to correct this we are asked to 
adopt a radical change, and “popularize’* 
our government, by the intiative and ref- 
erendum and the recall. 

This change has gone so far in several 
States that laws are enacted whether ap- 
proved by their legislatures or not, al- 
though the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment is continued and the laws are 
at one time or another before it, thus 
leaving the semblance of life in this de- 
partment. 

OUR EARLY FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 

The early constitutions of the colonies 
were simple in form and few in words. 

I They provided a Governor and a few ex- 
t ecutive officers, a few judges and the leg- 
t The legislature was made the 

® of all the powers not granted 

other departments. The States 
j^^Hw#^aid, first, of great military powd- 


er, and second, o>f the usurpation of any 
power not expressly granted. 

So came the doctrine of checks and 
balances, which made their appearance 
in these early charters and immediately 
after the Revolution a series of checks 
on the legislatures began to appear in 
the State constitutions, by the introduc- 
tion of the Governor’s veto, and by the 
courts exercising the right to say wheth- 
er or not the statutes of the legislature 
accorded with the written constitution. 

The best model of a written constitu- 
tion is the Federal Constitution, which 
has applied the doctrine of checks and 
balances to a greater extent than any 
State has ever done. No State in the 
Union has ever provided a government 
so well organized, so vigorous and so ef- 
ficient as that provided in the Federal 
Constitution. 

The great patriots who gave to us our 
plan of government were far-seeing and 
deep-thinking men. They profited by the 
experience of other nations and by their 
own experience, and they adopted, as the 
paramount or fundamental law of the 
land the representative or republican 
form of government, which they believed 
would stand for all time, and would meet 
all conditions. This form of government 
they guaranteed to the States. 

THE MODERN FORM PROPOSED FOR 
US. 

The modern idea of the referendum, or 
direct legislation, as a political institu- 
tion, was first practiced in Switzerland, 
with some success, and has been copied 
by niany of our Western States. It has 
been applied not to the adoption of lo- 
cal laws for cities, villages and towns, 
but also for the general enactments of the 
State. 

Switzerland Is a country with a popu- 
lation only about three-fourths that of 
the City of New York, and with a total 
area of less than sixteen thousand square 
miles, half of which is above the zone 
of cultivation. That country is divided 
into twenty-two cantons or states, where 
it is possible for its electorate to as- 
semble, if they wish to do so, and to 
deliberate on matters of government. In 
so small a nation the referendum may 
work successfully. 

State-wide legislation was first intro- 
duced in this country in South Dakota in 
1898, by amendment to the constitution 
of that State, and it was followed by 
Utah, Oregon, Montana and Nevada at 
intervals of two years each. Oklahoma 
was the first state in the Union to em- 
body the principles of direct legislation 
in the original draft of a State constitu- 
tion. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
discuss the various plans of direct leg- 
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islation now In use in our States, or to 
comment at length on the expediency of 
these changes from our original plan of 
government. 

THE FEDERAL GUARANTEE. 

What is proposed here to show is that 
where the people of a State administer 
the government directly, by whatever 
plan it may be accomplished, and not 
through their representatives chosen for 
that purpose, it conflicts with the consti- 
tutional provisions guaranteeing to the 
States of the Union a republican form 
of government, and if the people wish 
this change in their form of government 
they must accomplish it by an amend- 
ment to the constitution, and in no other 
way. This guarantee is Section 4 of 
Article IV of the Federal Constitution, 
and reads as follows: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect 
each of them against Invasion; and when 
on application of the legislature or of the 
executive (if the legislature cannot be 
convened) against domestic violence.” 

Those who have read the debates in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
and have studied carefully the writing of 
the men who were prominent in that 
convention, particularly the letters of 
Madison and Hamilton, which appear in 
The Federalist, will agree that every 
plan of government, from the most des- 
potic to the most democratic, was consid- 
ered, If there were in that convention 
any active supporters of a pure democ- 
racy in which the people were to legis- 
late directly for the State or nation, the 
records that come down to us do not 
give the names. 

That a democratic form of government 
in a country of the extent that even the 
original thirteen colonies embraced was 
not seriously thought of by the Conven- 
tion, would appear from the remarks of 
Alexander Hamilton, speaking in the 
Constitution Ck>n vent ion on June 18, 
1787, He said that the extent of the 
country to be governed discouraged him; 
he was led to despair that a republican 
government could be established over so 
great an area. He was sensible at the 
same time that it would be unwise to 
propose one of any other form. It was 
once thought, he said, that the power of 
Congress was amply sufficient to secure 
the ends of their institution. The error 
was now seen by everyone. The persons 
most tenacious of republicanism, he ob- 
served, were as loud as any in declaring 
against the vices of democracy.* 

In order to determine just what is 


♦See Farrand’s Records of the Federal 
Convention, Vol. 1, p. 289. 


meant by the guarantee to the States of 
a “republican form of government,” we 
must study the proceedings of the Con-* 
stitutlonal Convention, the discussion con- 
temporaneous to that Convention, and 
particularly the writings of those who 
were active participants in it. 

HOW THE CONSTITUTION IS CON- 
STRUED. 

Most lawyers who have studied the 
subject agree that the Constitution is in- 
tended to declare only the basic or essen- 
tial principles of government so that its 
provisions may be permanent; that its 
meaning is the same today as it was 
when it was adopted in 1789 and must 
not be changed, set aside or annulled to 
meet the whims or caprices of every gen- 
eration that follows, except in the man- 
ner provided in the instrument. 

Mr. Jefferson said that in construing 
the Constitution we should carry our- 
selves back to the time when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, recollecting the 
spirit manifested in the debates, and in- 
stead of trying to discover what meaning 
may be squeezed out of the text, or in- 
vented againsit it, conform to the probable 
one in which it was passed. 

Cooley, in his Constitutional Limita- 
tions (sec. 89), has stated as one of the 
principles to be applied to the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, that “the mean- 
ing of the Constitution is fixed when it 
is adopted, and it is not different at any 
subsequent time when a court has occa- 
sion to pass upon it.” 

CHiief Justice Marshall, in the case of 
Ogden vs. Saunders (12 Wheaton), said: 
“To say that the intention of the instru- 
ment must prevail; that this intention 
must be collected from its words; that its 
words are to be understood in that sense 
in which they are generally used by those 
for whom the instrument was intended; 
that its provisions are neither to be re- 
stricted into insignificance nor expanded 
to objects not comprehended in them nor 
contemplated by its framers: is to repeat 
what has already been said more at 
large, and is all that can be necessary.” 

THE PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES 
LEADING UP TO THE ADOPTION 
THE GUARANTEE CLAUSE. 

Let us then, first, refer to the proceed- i 
ings leading up to the adoption of Article 
IV, Section 4, guaranteeing to every State 
in the Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment, which will be helpful in learn- 
ing just what the framers of the (insti- 
tution intended. It may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

The germ of this constitutional guar- 
antee first appears in the Virginia reso- J 
lutions presented to the Convention by 9 
Governor Randolph on May 29, 1787. 9 
which read: 9 
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“Eleventh — Resolved, that a repubican 
form of government and the territory of 
each State (except in the instance of a 
voluntary junction of government or ter- 
ritory ) ought to be guarainteed by the 
United States to each State.’' 

In a speech to the Convention on the 
same day, explaining the different pro- 
visions of the Virginia proposal, Gov- 
ernor Randolph said: 

“Our chief danger arises from the 
democratic parts of our Constitution. It 
is a maxim which I hold incontrovertible 
that the powers of government exercised 
by the people swallow up the other 
branches. None of the (State) constitu- 
tions have provided sufficient checks 
against democracy. The feeble Senate of 
Virginia is a phantom. Maryland has a 
more powerful Senate, but the late dis- 
tractions in that State have discovered 
that it is not powerful enough. The 
: check established in the Constitution of 
; New York and Massachusetts is yet a 
stronger barrier against democracy, but 
they all seem insufficient.”* 

1 No guarantee of a form of government 
for the States appears in the Pinckney 
■ plan presented to the Convention on the 
I same day, nor in the New Jersey draft 
f offered on June 15, nor in the form of 
i government presented to the Convention 
i by Hamilton on June 18. 

The provision in the original proposal 
r came up for discussion on Tuesday, June 
I 5, and its consideration was postponed on 
i motion of Mr. Patterson, who wished the 
[ quota of representation from the States 
i in Congress decided before this clause 
• should be considered, 
i It was next taken up on June 11, 1787, 

. and the words “or partition” were in- 
J serted after “voluntary junction,” on 
' motion of Mt. Madison. Mr. Read dis- 
r liked the idea of guaranteeing territory. 

^ He disliked the idea of distinct States, 

J and favored uniting all in one grand so- 
ciety. Alterations having been made in 
' the resolution, making it read, “That a 
[ republican , form of constitution and its 
existing laws ought to be guaranteed to 
^ each State by the United States,” it was 
i: agreed to*. 

In this form the resolution was re- 
; ported by the Committee of the Whole 
[j on June 13, Mr. Gorham making the re- 
f port.* 

' On July 18 the resolution was consid- 
ered by the Convention and was debated 
I by Gouverneur Morris, Mr. Wilson and 
Colonel Mason. Mr. Morris said that he 

*See Farrand’s Records of the Federal 
Convention, Vol. 1 , p. 26. 
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should be unwilling that such laws as ex- 
ist in Rhode Island should be continued. 

Ml*. Randolph explained that the resolu- 
tion had two objects — first, to secure a 
republican form of government, and sec- 
ond, to suppress domestic commotions, 
and he urged the necessity of both these 
provisions. 

Mr. Houston thought the constitution 
of Georgia was a very bad one and 
should be revised and amended. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. 
Houston, Gorham and Carroll, and Mr. 
Madison moved to substitute “That the 
constitutional authority of the States 
shall be guaranteed to them, respectively, 
against domestic as well as foreign vio- 
lence.” 

Mr. Randolph moved as an amendment 
to Mr. Madison’s motion, “and that no 
State be at liberty to form any other 
than a republican form of government.” 
Mr. Madison seconded this motion. 

This was discussed by Mr. Routledge, 
and Mr. Wilson moved as a better expres- 
sion of this idea, “That a republican form 
of government shall be guaranteed to 
each State, and that each State shall be 
protected against foreign and domestic 
violence.’* This was well received and 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Randolph withdrew 
their propositions and the motion for 
agreeing to Mr. Wilson's motion was car- 
ried. 

On July 23 the motion of Mi*. Wilson 
was referred to the Committee of Detail, 
who reported back to the Convention on 
August 6, in the following form: Article 
18. The United States shall guarantee to 
each State a republican form of govern- 
ment; and shall protect each State 
against foreign invasion, and on the ap- 
plication of its legislature against domes- 
tic violence.” 

On August 30 this article was taken up 
and the word “foreign” was struck out 
as superfluous, being implied in the word 
“invasion.” A motion to strike out “on 
the application of its legislature” failed, 
as did also a motion to strike out the 
words, “domestic violence,” and insert 
“Insurrections.” 

A motion to insert the words, “or ex- 
ecutive,” after the word “legislature” was 
carried. It was then moved to add to 
the last amendment “in the recess of the 
legislature,” which passed in the nega- 
tive. 

Separate questions being taken up on 
the several clauses as amended, the article 
was passed in the form in which it now 
appears in the Constitution.* 

Madison, on June 26, said that fn or- 
der to judge of the form to be given to 


*See Farrand’s Records of the Federal 
Convention, Vol. 2. 
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this governmeHt it will be proper to take 
a view of the ends to be served by It. 
These were, first, to protect the people 
against their rulers, and secondly, to pro- 
tect the people against the transient Im- 
pressions into which they themselves 
might be led. He observed that it was 
more than probable that they were then 
digesting a plan which in its operations 
would decide forever the fate of repub- 
lican government, and they should pro- 
vide every safeguard to liberty that its 
preservation might require. 

Mr. Hamilton, in the same debate, said 
that he concurred with Mx. Madison in 
thinking that they were now to decide 
forever the fate of republican govern- 
ment, and that if they did not give to 
that form due stability and wisdom, it 
would be disgraced and lost among 
themselves, and disgraced and lost to 
mankind forever. [1 

It will thus be seen that this guaran- 
tee was not inserted to protect the States 
from invasion and insurrection alone, but 
was also intended to insure to the States 
the continuation of the republican prin- 
ciple of government, leaving to the States 
the determination of the details, so long 
as the republican form was maintained. 

THE MEANING OF THE TERMS RE- 
PUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 
WAS NOT THE SAME. 

Many writers, in discussing this pro- 
vision of the Constitution, fail to distin- 
guish between the term “republican” 
and “democracy,** und they maintain that, 
the republican form of government 
means only a government existing by 
the will of the people, as distinguished 
from a monarchy, or depotism, which in 
theory at least exists against the will of 
the people. 

“What, then are the distinctive char- 
acters of the republican form? Were an 
answer to this question to be sought, not 
by recurring to principles, but in the ap- 
plication of the term by political writers 
to the constitutions of different States, 
no satisfactory one would ever be found. 
Holland, in which no particle of the su- 
preme authority is derived from the peo- 
ple, has passed almost universally un- 
der the denominations of a republic. The 
same title has been bestowed on Venice, 
where absolute power over the great body 
of the people is exercised, in the most ao- 
solute manner, by a small body of heredi- 
tary nobles. Poland, which is a mixture 
of aristocracy and of monarchy in their 
worst forms, has been dignified with the 
same appellation. The government of 
England, which has one republican 
branch only, combined with an heredi- 


||See Farrand’s Records of the Federal 
Convention, Vol. 1, pp. 420, 424. 


tary aristocracy and monarchy, has with 
equal impropriety, been frequently placed 
on the list of republics. These examples, 
which are nearly as dissimilar to each 
other as to a genuine republic, show the 
extreme inaccuracy with which the term 
has been used in political disquisitions.” 

Another popular misconception of the 
republican form of government, and one 
that has been accepted by many writers, 
and even by the courts of several States, 
is that the essential feature of a repub- 
lic is a division into legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial departments. The lat- 
ter is an important principle in our gov- 
ernment, but it is not essential. Nor is 
this idea of separating the departments 
of government original with us. It can 
be traced back to the early days of the 
English courts. In Elizabeth’s time it 
was decided that the Crown could not 
set aside a statute, nor enact what 
amounted to a statute, thus showing the 
separation between the legislative and 
executive functions (see Darcy v. Allen, 
the case of Monopolies, 11 Rep. 85). And 
a court composed of every judge in Eng- 
land once decided that King Charles 
could not take a case into his own hands 
for decision, thus recognizing the dis- 
tinction between executive and judicial 
functions. (See the Case of Prohibitions, 
12 Rep. 63). 

The Virginia Constitution, which was 
written by Jefferson and adopted in 1776, 
does provide that the three depart- 
ments shall be separated and independ- 
ent, and the plan 'was followed by the 
constitution adopted by Massachusetts in 
1780, which contained these memorable 
words: 

“In the government of this common- 
wealth, the legislative department shall 
never exercise the executive and judi- 
cial powers, or either of them; the exec- 
utive shall never exercise the legislative 
and judicial powers, or either of them; 
the judicial shall never exercise the leg- 
islative and executive powers, or either 
of them; to the end it may be a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men.’' 

But the government of New York State 
did not then, and does not now, present 
a complete separation of powers. In such 
legislation as the Public Service Com- 
mission law of that State, there is pro- 
vided an intermingling of executive and 
legislative, and even of judicial powers. 
The State of Virginia, which at first pro- 
vided for the division of the functions 
of government so that each department 
would be exclusive, no longer does so. 

The republican form of government 
must, therefore, mean something else 
than the three-fold distribution of gov- 
ernmental functions. 
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"‘REPUBLICAN** AND “DEMOCRATIC” 
GOVERNMENT DISTINGUISHED. 

The essential characteristic of a re- 
publican system is believed to 
ministration of the government throug 
representatives of the people, as ^PPOS 
to the direct administration of the go 
ernment by the people, as in a P^e - 
mocracy. This was, by 

meaning of the term, as understood oy 

the founders of the those 

Now, let us turn for more light j 

brilliant essays known as ^**®^/^jjamll- 
1st, written for the “°®^„P"irConven- 
ton and Madison, just after the 
tlon closed its labors and when . . . 
Ject was fresh in their minds, , 

were designed to secure the adoption or 
the Constitution by the States. t hoy 
comprise the most important contribu- 
tions in the history of our country to the 
literature of political discussion and sci- 
ence, and were the source of inspiration 
for many of the great constitutional de- 


cisions of Marshall. 

Madison was one of the most active 
members of the Convention. Those who 
favor direct legislation frequently quote 
his thirty-eighth letter in The Federalist 
to support their argument that the Con- 
stitution allows the people as a body to 
exercise all the powers of the govern- 
ment. He says: 

“We may define a republic to be, or 
at least may bestow the name on, a gov- 
ernment which derives all its powers di- 
rectly or indirectly from the great body 
of the people.’* 


And later he says: 

“It is sufiicient for such a government 
(republican) that the persons administer- 
ing it be appointed, either directly or in- 
directly, by the people, and that they hold 
their appointments by either of the ten- 
ures just specified; otherwise every gov- 
ernment in the United States, as well as 
every other popular government, that has 
been or can be well organized or well 
executed, would be degraded from the re- 
publican character.” 


In the next paragraph we find the ex- 
planation of his idea. Here he says: 

“On . comparing the Constitution 
planned by the convention with the 
standard here fixed, we perceive at once 
that it is, in the most rigid sense, com- 
formable to it. The House of Represen- 
tatives, like that of one branch at least 
of all the State Legislatures, is elected 
Immediately by the great body of the 
people. The Senate, like the present 
Congress and the Senate of Maryland, 
derives its appointment indirectly from 
the people.” 

From this we must conclude that popu- 
lar government, to Madison’s mind, is a 
law-making body elected “immediately” 
or “indirectly*' by the people, and this is 


what the advocates of direct legislation 
are now attacking. 

In an earlier contribution to The Fed- 
eralist Madison very clearly pointed out 
the distinction between a “republican” 
and a “democratic” government. 

“A republic,” he says, “by which I 
mean a government in which the scheme 
of representation takes place, opens a 
different prospect, and promises the cure 
for which we are seeking. Let us ex- 
amine the points in which it varies from 
pure democracy, and we shall compre- 
hend both the nature of the cure and the 
efficacy which it must derive from the 
union. 

The two great points of difference be- 
tween a democracy and a republic are: 
First, the delegation of the government, 
in the latter, to a small number of citi- 
zens, elected by the rest; secondly, the 
great number of citizens over which the 
latter may be extended.” 

“The effect of this difference is, on the 
one hand, to refine and enlarge the pub- 
lic views, by passing them through the 
medium of a chosen body of citizens, 
whose wisdom may best discern the true 
interests of their country, and whose pa- 
triotism and love of justice will be least 
likely to sacrifice it to temporary or 
partial considerations. Under such a 
regulation it may well happen that the 
public voice, pronounced by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, will be more 
consonant to the public good than if pro- 
nounced by the people themselves, con- 
vened for the purpose.” 

And again: 

“The error which limits republican 
government to a narrow district has been 
unfolded and refuted in preceding papers. 
I remark here that it seems to owe its 
rise and prevalence chiefly to the con- 
rounding of a republic with a democracy, 
and applying to the former reasonings 
drawn from the nature of the latter. The 
true distinction between these forms was 
also adverted to on a former occasion. 
It is, that in a democracy the people 
meet and exercise the government in per- 
son; in a republic they assemble and ad- 
minister it by their representatives and 
agents. A democracy, consequently, will 
be confined to a small spot; a republic 
may be extended over a whole region. 

(Continued in April issue.) 


A special meeting of the Executive 
Board was called by International Pres- 
ident McNulty, and was held in our in- 
ternational office beginning April 1. You 
will find the minutes of said meeting In 
the next issue of the Worker. Read 
them carefully. 


Don’t try to make a political organiza- 
tion out of your Local Union. 
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